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THE GIRL BENT VORWARD, AND IN THE SWEETax! VUICK I BY&R HEARD, NAIVELY APOLOGISED FOR HAVING DISTURBED ME, 


IN THE NICK OF TIME. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a bitter Jan morning, the worst 
day for weather, some esid, for the past ten 
years. 


The wind biew in hungry, howling gusts, 
whirling the snowflakes madly in all directions, 
but begin the direction of the railway 

in wi circumstances had placed me, 

and I. had stretched myself full length on 

the seat, vainly endeavouring to raise the tem- 
perature by an extra aupply of ew 

was abroad, Indeed, ony day, 

arrayed againet each other 

in terrific combat, The war of the elements, 

however, was but a faint reflection of the combat 





that was going on in my own breast. “ Anger, 
malice, and all uncharitableness ’’ (Heaven for- 
give that {b was so!) mingled with an almost 
sickening dread of what the future might have in 
store for me, were rampant there. 

I, Arnold Richards, of the county of Wilts, 
bachelor, aged twenty-five years, led from my 
earliest childhood to consider myself my uncle's 
helr, found myself suddenly ousted from that 
enviable position, and reduced to one of com- 
parative obscurity and dependence, by his {n- 
sane marriage with his housekeeper, the union 
having resulted in the birth of a on, who would 
inherit after his father, the estate being strictly 
entailed, 

The letter, announcing both facts (for the 
marriage had been kept secret as long as pos- 
sible), received by me that morning, lay in my 
breast pocket ; and again I say, may I be for- 
given for the awful passions that it aroused | 

ee excuse for my want 

I knew it must delay my mar- 
riage with Maud Fenwick, and ft might possibly 





put an end to it altogether. Ib was this possi- 
bility I shrank from, and could not contemplate 
calmly. 

Both Mrs. Fenwick and her daughter were 
anxious that the latter should make a wealthy 
match, as the former’s jointure died with her ; 
and it was useless to disguise from myself the 
fact that being heir-presumptive to a fine pro- 
perty had been a weighty ment in favour of 
Maud’s acceptance of my suit, How would fb 
be now, when I had only my allowance of five 
hundred pounds per annum to depend on? 

Would she coneent to marry on that sum, 
trusting to my exertions to increase it—or would 
her mercenary mother oblige her to break off 
the engegement ! 

Of course, I did not believe that Maud would 
willingly give me up in consequence of the. 
— in my prospects; she loved me too well 
for that, I flattered myself. But if her mother 
forbade the marriage, what could she do ? 

Then my thoughts went back to the child who 
| had innocently caused this dilemma, and in my 
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folly I’ cufsed the fate that’had broughd the | her tanner 5 waa #0 different to what I had pre- | and stretching out Its: arms, ‘raised. me 


youngster into the world. 

The snow came down thicker and thicker; the 
wind howled more dismally (if possibile) as the 
day wore on, and the evening closed in dark and 
grey. 

At last, wearied with my ineffectual effurts to 
pierce the mystery of the future, I-composed my- 
self to sleep, and was just dropping off when the 
train stopped at a small station. 

Directiy after the door of the compartment 
opened, and a slight, girlish figure, completely 
enveloped in a long, blue waterproof cloak, 
stepped in, 

I was sitting up, inwardly declaring that the 
luck was all against me, that I could not even 
doze in peace, when, perceiving that she had dis- 
turbed me, she bent forward, and, in the sweetest 
voice I ever heard, neively apologised for having 
disturbed me. “It bad looked like an empty 
compartment from the outside, or she would not 
have got in,” 

Her voice, so wondrously bewitching, aroused 
my curiosity to see her face, which was covered 
by such a thick, dark veil that it was imposeible 
to discern her features; so throwivg'of thervg-:, 
I eat up, paesed her the foot warmer, offered her 
one of my wraps, which was declined, and ehowed 
her the little attentions in my power, all, to my 
discredit: be it sald, with a view to induce her to 
lift that veil. 

My efforts were, however, futile, Sha was not 
to be tempted ; and it was only upon our arrival 
at the station, which proved to be our mutual 
destination, that [succeeded In getting a glimpse 
of what was behind the veil, As I turned to 
assist her out of the carriage she threw it up to 
see the step more clearly, and to my surprise re- 
vealed a sweetly pretty but childish face, where I 
bad pictured s lovely woman's. 

“] aim very mach obliged to you, sir,” she 
sald, on alighting ; ana thew, with a sby little 
bow, walked quickly away, and was lost to sight 
in the crowd, for Bedwin was an important place, 
and the arrivals were numerous, 

Child though she was to all appearance, I 
seemed perfectiy fascinated, and stood looking 
after ber until I felt my arm touched, and » mas 
in jivery addressed me, 

"Good evening, sir. Carriage wait ing, Bir, 

" Kh, Toha, good evening. Al) well, John » 

9 Yea, fr,” This yours, sir!” 

Lifting the’ tugs with one arm and the port- 
manteau with the other, he, preceded me to the 
brougham which had been sent to meet me. 

“ Ah, Arnold Richards,” I asked myself, as I 
caught sight of my reflection{n the glaes opposite, 
“ would they have been so attentive, I wonder, 
had er known you are no lorger heir of West 
Cllffe ¥” 

I atrove to pub away the bitter thought, and 
tried to persuade myself that the Fenwick’s 
would be above the meanness of deepising me for 
my poverty. 

When | arrived at the Firs the family were 
dreasing for dinner, and.J, wae shown ab once to 
my bedroom, which overlooked the croquet lawn 
and a sort of eids entrance to the servants’ 
offices, lit by a flaring gas burner, which threw 
out @ broad red stream of light on the pathway. 

Sudden)y the outer gate opened, and a small 
figure advanced, walking slowly, as if wearied, 
To my intense astonighment. it was my little 
friend in the blué. waterproof and veil, Who 
could she be, to thus enter by the servants’ 
door? I must ask Maud, I we ight, as I went 
downstairs, 

Un entering the drawing-room if found Maud 
ready to receive me, and wy spirits revived con- 
siderably at her reception. It was so quietly 
affectionate, and yet so gracefully reserved that I 
was eoraptured, and felt more than ever that to 
loa# her would be maddening. 

When I told her that I } vad come duwn to ask 
he? a very importent question the eyes fell and 
the long eyelashes swept the hot cheek so 
modestly that I could hardly be blamed for in- 
terpreting these signs ‘in my favour, My heart 
beat high with hope, 

She loves me | the loves me!” TI whiserbd 
to myself, 

Thad not’ meant to telf her vast ‘pight; “bud 


viously experienced (for she was a haughty 
beauty, amd rather exacting) that I stole away 
to the conservatory when the gentlemen were 
altting over their wine, and found her ag I 
expected, 

She heard me to the end very quietly, then, 
after a few words of tera dl and condolence, 
declared it her intention- to othing without 
her mother’s consent, Shih os ‘or no. doubt 
| could be gained, and I was not to trouble about 
it for the-next-few.days, but..enjoy myself | 
thoroughly, 

I was happy that night, wildly happy ! Maud’s 
r Delilah glances set my pulses beating, and sent 
the blood coursing through my veins at fever 
heat, till I could searcely bear it. When I went 
to bed, ata late hour, with her ‘‘ Good-night ” 
kiss on my lips, and a pressire on my breast 
where her hed lain for a moment, my brain 

was in such a whirl—so hot, so fevered—that I 
psa up the window, and, leaning out, let the 
eold breeze blow on my face, 

I was chilled fustantly, and, shiveriog from 
head to foot, I sought my couch, only to pass 


morning with what I thought was an attack of 
ague, but which proved in the end to be far more 
eerious, 

With some difficulty I dressed, and was de- 
seending to the breakfast-room, when a giddiness 
seiged me, and without farther warning I fell 
fainting on the stairs. I was raised and carried 
back to my ‘room, and a doctor sent for, who 
pronounced the symptoms those of typhoid fever, 
and recommended that s nurseshould be engaged 
at onca, ae ib would be impossible to move me 
without danger, 

This was,of course, not Be acs in wy pref 
sence, but the disease had ch held on me 
that in a couple of houre I felt ag if | were goin 
to die, that I was sinking fast, and the Se 


desire took possession of me to se@ Maud once 
more telire d delirium claimed me far Ste own. = 

I succeeded in scrawling a few, to Mra 
Fenwick, beseeching her to_ bri d to or 





& | room if only for a few seconds, to, 
| the conviction had come upon vata Taboald 


not survive ry fllness, 
| J received a verbal reply, 
| “Mrs, Fenwick. was sorry. to iken: but she, 
BE Pica ny not expose herself and daughter to the 
risk of infection, Miss Maud says the same, 
sir,” continued the girl. 


asked, 

“The fever, sir. The doctor saya it’s 
replied the girl, with a shudder, that’ ~ool 
her own fear, ‘‘ They are packing up, they are, 
to get away as fast as they can from here, they 
are so afeared ; but they never thinks of ue poor 
servants, who must stay 7 tarcaall ftall. Nobody 
’ud miss them much if they was took,” she mut- 
tered, in a lower toue, 

I turned my face to the wall, and my heart 
seemed as if it would break. I had all come 
upon me so suddenly, and to be left to die like a 
dog, uncared for, unmourned, was a crushing 
blow. Then, if never before, did I realise that 
prayer, “’ For all that are desolate and oppressed.”’ 

The wind, however, is tempered to the shorn 
lamb, and my senses were fast leaving me, when 
a mother ly face, though a trifle hard in outline, 
stooped over me, saying she had come to see me 
through my trouble. She was the nurse. 

After this, I remember nothing more for a 
lovg, long time, I awoke to find myself in 
curions situation. I thought. I was in a narrow 
garden with no ov tlet, and with such bigh walls 
that it was impossible to surmount them. 

The ground was covered with suow, and it was 
gola—-bitterly cold ; but strange to say, despite 
ite wintry covering, the garden boasted the most 
beautiful flowers, with one peculiarity—they. |. s 
were all white, 

Suddenly & light shone into the garden, and 
with strange delight J tried to rise upwards to 
pd ik in oe I seemed gee <4 .> snowy 
. ace. th a great cry ought L gave vp 

we over » ag Seg. phat to sink back to - 
old position on the. ground, when- Py cin aia 
the face of @ child-engel, looked: over: the 





® restless, miserable night, and to rise nexb |’ 


‘why, what do they fear!” I pereer ‘ 





a 
ly, 
lifted me right out of that garden re 


dow’, oh! 2o gently, in a warm 
angels lulled me to sleep, And again I remember 
no more, 





CHAPTER .IL. 


Tap, tap, tap, at a chamber door, The 
nuree rose and opened it. 

“Now, Mise Sydney, what are you ving here? 
We shall have you a fll next, that’s what 
it'll be, Where’s Sarah ? 

‘* She is sv frightened, poor thing, and I am 
not, I only came to tell you your breakfast is 


ready. Will you have it upstairs?" 
“Yes, I must. I duren’t leave him, poor 
fellow.” 


‘* How is he this morning ? any better?” 

“No, same as yesterday ; quite senseless,” 

‘* May I see him, just for a moment ?” 

* Bless my heart alive, ne! The idea of such 

a thing! Ff you sane may advice you'll geb away 
from here 

“Oh, no} my plese is here. Besides, I’ve 
promise? Cousin Fenwick, so I gould not go if I 
wished. J couldn't»leave the house in Sarah's 


et Wy there's Mrs, Hunt and the house- 
wees Beuibkepi: went t night, and the 
t this morning, 80 eet 


Tom, andd are 

code Sn the honey. 
‘dear Well, you go pea 3 
araks Sabon, up breiategice “don't you come: 


bt till I tell me, aes ue 
, bub, nuree, Pennell 
ting on. Faney, how dr 
“Rob to realli: a 
og Re yw what it i Hes, 
Then with 






‘ote of the right sort, & 
than cafibe sald of all 
thinkin: 








Tép, tap, tap. ah, 
came Sydney, and nothing th 
say would induce her to give up ber frequent 
visite. 


**T want to know the minute he’s little better. 
I have ae to give him which I know will 
make him well 

This was her constant plea—the “ something” 
being a letter from Maud, 

Day after day the reply was the same, 

“He was uo better ; still unconscious;" and 
sah at length there was a change it was for the 


mu "Sinking fast,” the medical man said when he 
saw him later. “ Telegraph for bis friends.” 

“I don’t know where they live,” said Wit hag k 
wringiig hss hatids in despair. 
better do ? 

“ Poor child, it is too.much reponsibity f0 for 


you. You hed better come back 
Wynne will be very pleased for you - Wey with with- 


2,” 
“Oh, no, doctor, I couldn’t go, thank you. F 
am not ad all frightened..for x a It is only 


for him. I am so ‘Sorry. _ Ob, octor, can’t you 
save him }” ; ai 
So pane dhsek Abeba wndlpasd 4 


“T have done all that man can do for him». 
Nothing short of a miracle cst savehimi” © ° 
‘*] must telegraph to. a yaine pels afte a 
slighs t pause, "5 oom 
he dostor Laat tation sohiy othe foo 
with his stick, aod meditated, - 
of Mies Fenwiek to doubt whbeb andieighingee 
safety and comfort. by ee ade 
hb yurhood.. of 


neig a dast 
office of affection to s lover. He : 
at the departurelof hes amethdrsant - 


the wall, | daughter, leaving. Syduby: exposed:to' the danger © 
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they shunned ; and had several times tried to 
induce the latter to accept the hospitality of his 
roof, but his efforts had been unsuccessful, 

He felt convinced there was not the slightest 
probability of either Mra, or Mies Fenwick obey- 
ing the summons if [t were sent; but he wasa 
sufficient student of human nature to feel that 
they would ad sure to seize a“ oppor- 
tunity of exculpating themselves and laying the 
blame on othera if the ‘am were not for- 
‘warded, so, buttoning up his coat, he aaid,— 

“T'll send the message to them on my way 
home, and save you the trouble. Let me see— 
47, Carzon-street, Allright. I shan’t be away 
long, 80 that you will have someone to depend on 
when the worst happens.” 

The itch was sent,— ‘ 

“Arnold Richards ‘fe at the poiat of death. 
‘Come at once, ff you would see him alive |” 

And received was as € 

‘“* We dare not risk coming back. 
it a great favour if, in the pane of his uncle, 
who is abroad, you will attend to the necessary 
details; and hereby empower you to incur any 
needful expense.” 

The doctor's lip curled as he read [t. 

“The friendship of the world!” he muttered, 


ly. 

To Sydney it was a great surprise. 

" How could Maud keep away !” she thought, 

The hours passed acety by. At intervals she 
stole softly to the sick-room to proffer help, or 
take refreshment for the doctor and nurse, and 
every time she would ask anxiously if he were 
-conseious yet, Dr. Wynne having said that 
a consciousness would return before 

ea 

About eleven o’clock Mrs. Joyca came out of 
the bedroom quickly, and started at sight of Syd- 
ney, wrapped in a woollen shawl, ering like 
4 ghost. up and down the corridor, with such a 
“o fane. ~ 

“ My lamb, this Is n0 place for yo to 
= Sdagvonts a dearie !” . * - 

o¢ child broke down at this completely, 
and siagihg herself Into the old woman's vm 
wept plteously, fas 

“ Nay, Miss Sydney, darling, don’t.’ee fret ; 
he'll soott be better «ff now.” 

“Oh, Joyce, it is so dreadful to die like that 
—not to know you are dying! Will he speak 
again, do you think?” 

“There's no telling. Sometimes they go off 
without waking at all! Now, come, do ay [tell 
you, there’s a 1” 

“If I goand Me down will you promise to 
all me if he does wake? I want to give him 
Maud’s letter, and perhaps he might send her a 
message by me,” 

“Yes, captainly, miss, if you wish it ; but you 
must promise not to get up till you are called.” 

Thus seying, she led Sydney away, and after 
‘making her as comfortable as possible under the 
clroumstences (for she refused to undress), she 
had the satisfaction of seeing her fall in 
@ very few minutes, and she slept om undisturbed 
through the night. 

“ Before the morning,” the doctor had said, in 
answer to the nurse's whispered question, after 
she had listened to his directions, preparatory to 
his departure ; and just when the shadows grew 
darkest and_coldest, the mysterious presence of 
Azrael, Angel of Death, was felt in the chamber, 
and with one touch of his icy fingor he stilled 
the heart of Arnold Richards ! 

— Itwas o’clock, and the sun was shining 
brightly, ni Sydney awoke, 

She rose at once, wondering why they had let 

‘ her sleep so. late, and performed her toilette 
hastily, hoping against hope that the news which 
awaited her tb be news, 

She flung up her window when she was ready, 


and was greeted-from below by Dr. Wynne, who 
desired her to on her hat and jacket and 
join him forthwith in the garden, 


She obeyed, and in a few words he told her 
all, ending by declaring that now he should’ in. 
= on her going home with him: then and 

nth . 


On hearing this she went willingly, and sub- 
mitted to be made much of that day by Mrs. 


Wynne, but the next morning she sli off 
z Baca by. her 


before breakfast, and surprised 
sudden and early appearance. 

Finding that Joyce was upstairs in the death- 
chamber, she proceeded to the conservatory, and 
emerged with both hands full of white blos- 
some, 

Tap, tap, tap, ab the door, 

** Joyce, I have brought some flowers. Will 
you place them for me?” she whispered, en- 
treatingly. 

“Miss Sydney, when will you learn to take 
care of yourself? Coming back into this place 
is enough to give you the fever! Here, give me 
the flowers, and get sway with you directly. 
Bless her sweet face!"’ she went on, as she 
closed the door unceremoniously ; “she’s for 
ever thinking and doing for. them as never 
troubles pecs, 5-4 abouther, This pote Keser? 
can’t, perhaps,” laying a spray of stephanotis 
ond a beautiful white camelia on his breast; 
“but there’s others that could, more shame to 
*em { ” 

Tap, tap, tap, at the door. 

“What, back again, Miss Sydney! 
the doctor, that I will!” 

“No, no, Joyce, dear Joyce, do listen to me. 
Indeed, I will not trouble you any more, but I 
forgot this just now. The letter, Joyce!” and 
she stopped, breathless and tearful, 

‘* What letter, my lamb?” 

Maud gave it me for him, I want him to 
have ib even now, Justlet me put ft into his 
“No, dearie, I deran’h Dr. Wynne would 
\never forgive me. It would be tempting Pro- 
vidence to let you go in even fora tinute. Will 
it do if I take it, miss{ I will put it as you tell 
me,” 
"Yes, that will do, if you will not let. me go 
in myself. Pat it in his hand, please. I will 
stay here while you Feta 

The woman took note, holding ft respect- 
fally with the corner of her apron, and pro- 
ied to do aa she was requested. Lifting the 
cold fingers reverently, she laid it gently in their 
clasp, avd was about to replace the coffin-lid, 
when 8 faint sound startled her. She pushed 
the lid away altogether, and looked at the body 
in terror-stricken amazement ! 

The next instant, with a white, scared face, 
she rushed from the room, past Sydney, past 
Sarab, who was ia the hall, and returned imme- 
diately with the doctor, who fortunately had 
just arrived, having come to fetch Sydney. 
Bursting into hysterical tears, ehe exclaimed : 
“Thank Heaven, you are here, air! He's 
living, doctor—he’s living ! Quick! come quick 
and help him!” 

The doctor followed her hastily, wondering if 
she had gone mad, * 

‘Why, Joyce!” he began; but he stopped 
and turned pale at the sight that met his eyes. 
" Good Heavens |”. was al! that he could utter, 
The eyes that had been closed, as if sleep! 
the sleep that knows no waking, were ind 
open, with a faint gleam of intelligence in 
them, which had heen strange to them for 
weeks, and there was a faint stirring of the 
flowers on his breast, showing that the lungs 
had resumed their functions. 

“Joyce, we must move him instantly, before 
he recovers consciousness! Anywhere out of 
this. Ib would kill. him ff he woke up in a 
sofia! Merciful powers! to think that he 


I'll tell 


CHAPTER IIL 


Tv was rather slow work ge’‘ing well, after I 
was pronounced out of immedi: ¢ danger, for the 
fever bad exhausted me terribly ; but as soon as 
I began to recover I at once wanted to know all 
about my illness, though, strange to eay, I did 
not exhibit the anxlety that might have been ex- 
pected with regard to Maud. 

’ “él me all that has happened,” was my per- 
sistent yi to the nurse ; but she invaria 
put me off with the provoking reply,—‘* Walt ti 
you are stronger.” 

The doctor was equally reticent when T 
approached him om‘the same subject, asserting 
that my dream, which I so bothered him to ex- 
plain, was: “A mere menial delusion, my deat 
sir ; nothing more.” 

That something extraordinary had happened 
to me I felt convinced ; and for hours I would 
lie trying to ferret out the mystery of the pass. 

I went over and over every detail of what I 
call my dream, only to feel more certainly every 
time I did eo that it was o reality. 

Tho face { had seen puzzled me. I knew It, Tt 
seemed to exércise a spell over me ; but where, 
where had I seen it ? 

One morning, to my extreme delight, the 
doctor pronounced me nearly well, and, more- 
over, broached the forbidden topic himself. He 
said he could see how f was worrying myself 
about it, and had come to the couclusion, now 
that my health was to 9 great extent re-estab- 
lished, that it’ would be better to put an end to 
INy suspense. 

Before commencing he asked me if I were mre 
that I was prepared to hear a very strange story ; 
and, having satisfied him that I was sufficiently 
strong in mind and body not to be upset by any- 
thing, he laid before me the various facts that are 
alréady known to the reader. 

How'the Fenwicks and thelr friends had fled a6 
the intimation of danger, leaving thelr you 
cousin, Miss Sydney Mildmay, who was depend- 
ent on them, exposed to it, snd in charge of the 
whole’ hottee ; how she had proved herself a 
hetoine, by remainitg at her post in spite of the 
risk ; how she had done all that lay in her power 
for my comfort ; and how, lastly, she had in all 
probability saved my life, 
I certainly had prepared myself to hear some- 
thing strange, but when Dr. Wynne came to that 
t part of the narrative relating to my being nearly 
ied alive, it was as much as I could do to 
refrain from giving way—so startling was the 
revelation. 
“ And she to whom I owe my life— Miss 
Mildmay ; where is she, doctor?” I asked 
eagerly. : 
ty oh, the young lady fs under my charge now. 
She fs stsying with Mre, Wynue for the present. 
My wife has taken a tremendous fancy to her; 
swears—or, perhaps, I should say asserts—there 
is no.one like her.’ 
‘*Can Inot see her? May I call this after- 
noon?” 
" Certainly, my dear sir. You can return with 
me now, if you like.” 
Accepting the doctor's offer, I wenb to his 
house to be introduced to my preserver; but a 
second’s glance showed me there wes no necessity 
for that formality. We had met before—firsh 
in the train, and latterly so often in my dreame, 
Hers was the face that had haunted me day and 
night, and the mystery was mystery no longer, 
After f had begged her to accept the fervent 
expressions of my gratitude (which she begged I 
would not talk about), and she had made inquiries 





would have been buried alive |" 

The perspiration stood in great beads on his 
forehead at the bare Idea, and as he wiped them 
away a heartfelt thankagivirg went up to 


after my health, she handed mo the letter that 
had been the primary meaus of my being saved 
—the letter from Maud. 

Although I had up to that time heard nothing 
of her, beyond what I knew about her abrupt 





Heaven that he had been spared this terrible 
mistake! 

They carried him into another room, and from 
that: moment a miraculous change seemed to 
have taken place. 

For days the doctor never left him, and within 
a week the life that had been so nearly lost was 
wooed back | 


departure, [ was as certain that henceforth, we 
should be strangers ae I wae of my own existence, 
Whether it wes her refusal to see me when I feif 
myself to be dying that had forced me to this 
conviction, I know not; but from the moment I 
could think coberently, my mind was firmly con- 
vinced that to ma Maud was dead, 

Tt was as I expected. Her letter briefly and 








“T have written to Mra, Fenwick to that 
“effect,” said he ; ‘so now you have no excuse,” 


mercilessly conveyed her desire to break off the 
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ergagement, Her mother forbade the match, 
and for cace in her life (this was my eentiment, 
not hers), she had resolved to be obedient, 

J think the doctor divined the contents of the 
epistle, for shortly after he asked sigaificantly 
if I bad thought anything about wy future 
arravgements, and whether [ would like to jola 
Mrs. Wynue and himself in a trip they were 
contemplating to the Continent. 

“J have been trying to induce Miss Mildmay 
io go with ue,” said the kind-hearted old gentle- 
man; “‘but she considers duty calls her to 
remalo atthe Firs, and receive Mrs. Fenwick, 
who returns abt the beglaning of next week.” 

It did not take me very long to make up my 
wind about accepting the doctor's invitation, for, 
after all that had occurred, I was naturally 
desirous to get away from Bedwin ; and within a 
few days [ had said good-bye to England with 
wery great pleasure, and good-bye to Sydney 
Mildmay with great regret. 

During my short sojourn with the Wynnes 
abroad I was glad to makes confidant of my 
medical adviser, and he apeedily convinced me 
that the way thinge had turned ont was little 
short of an interposition of Providence, for, from 
all he knew of the Fenwicks—and he seemed to 
know everything about them—I had lost little 
in losing Maud, who had nothing but her beauty 
to recommend her. 

Bis opinion, however, with regard to her 
cousin was almost amusing in its eulogistic 
admiration, and if Mrs. Wynne had not been one 
of the most unsuspecting and unselfish of women 
she would bave been pardonably jealous. 

It was not necessary, however, for avy one to 
point out to me the self-evident virtues of 
Sydney Mildmay ; and my one regret then was 
that etiquette forbade me letting her know the 
deep fond love I entertained for her. 

The doctor was delighted when I confessed 
the state of my heart to him, and declared that 
my ecruples in the matter were utterly un- 
necessary. 

“If ever two people were made for one 

another,” said he, “it’s you two; and if there 
is one thing that would give me real pleasure it 
would be 4o see you married to-morrow; for I 
believe Maud Fenwick would be terribly 
chagrined, as she well deserves to be.” 

Mrs. Wynne entered at this moment, and he 
forthwith proceeded to repeat to her the sub- 
stance of our conversation ; but was etopped by 
the good lady informing bim that she had just 
received a letter from dear Sydney, stating that 
by the time the note arrived she would be on her 
way to London In search of a situation. 

Mrs. Fenwick, It appears, had been so énraged 
nt somethiog which had happened, but of which 
ehe (Sydney) was entirely ignorant, that she had 
behaved disgracefully, making herself so ob- 
jectionable that the poor child was forced to 
leave the house, and, having uo relatives or 
connections, had foolishly determined to go to 
town. 

** Does she know anyone there?” we asked 
elmultaneously. 

“I don’t think so,’’ replied Mra, Wynne; 
"and what’s wore, I don’t believe the silly child 
has ever been there.” 

* Dear, dear!” exclaimed the doctor. 
disgraceful of these purse-proud, unfeeling 
people! They ought to be publicly exposed. 
Fancy that unsophieticated child tarned adrift in 
a place jike London, Why, she'll be imposed 
upon and insulted at every turn. Does she say 
where she is going to stay ’” 

“Not aword. Merely that by this time she 
will be in London seeking a situation, How 
foolish of her not to write to us firet |” 

* Of couree ; of course! "’ replied Dr. Wynne, 
sharply. ‘‘ But under the circumstances it is 
no wonder the poor girl forgot tothink, Let me 
see now, what is the best thing to do.” 

‘IT think you are unnecessarily alarmed,” I 
replied ; ‘‘it is very unlikely that Miss Mildmay 
would ctart off to London without knowing some- 
one there.” 

“Let us hope not ; but you see, it is perfectly 
possible she may have. She has always spoken 
of the Fenwicks as her only relatives, hasa’t she, 
my dear?” 


" How 





Mrs. Wynne could not remember her ever 
mentioning any one else, and agreed with her 
husband that she was just the kind of high- 
spirited, fearless girl who would never dream of 
danger. 

“ Couldn’t you telegraph to Mre. Fenwick !” 
I suggested, 

“ Yes, we can do that, certainly.” 

And without more ado the following telegram 
was despatched :— 

From Dr. Wynne, Hotel Anglais, Paris, to 
Mre. Fenwick, The Firs, edwin, England. 

“ Do you know the address of Miss Mildmay ? 
Reply by wire ; answer paid,” 

Although I was in reality quite as much con- 
cerned at this unexpected news as elther Mr. or 
Mrs, Wynne, I pretended to treat the matter 
lightly, aesuring them that even if Sydney had 
elected to go to London I felt sure she would 
come to no harm, and tried to make them believe 
that the Great City was by no means the dread- 
fully dangerous place they imagined, 

Unfortunately, they both owed whatever 
knowledge of London they possessed to the daily 
newspapers, and these being continually filled 
with accounts of crime and disaster, ib was no 
easy matter to persuade them that ibwas possible 
for anyone in Sydney’s circumstances not to fall 
among thieves, 

So engrossed had I been with the startling con- 
tents of Mrs, Wynne’s letter that I had allowed 
one which she had given me at the same time to 
remain uncpened, knowing by the handwriting 
that it was from uncle’s solicitor, and presuming 
it te contain a cheque for which I had written. 


My surmise as to it containing a banker's draft 
was perfectly correct, but in addition, it conveyed 
the particulars of a calamity of so appalling a 
nature and of such importance to me that I sank 
into a chair in a fainting condition. 

‘‘Good gracious, Richards! What is the 
metter? Some more bad news! Speak, my 
dear fellow! Do you feel faint }” 

“Yos, doctor, I have had a terrible shock, 
Read for yourself.” 

The letter was as follows : 

‘Dear Srz,—Enclosed we hand you cheque 
for £125, as requested; and ft is our painful 
duty to inform you that our late respected client, 
Mr, George Philip Richards, was drowned, with 
his wife and child, on the 17ch inst. It is, 
therefore, o/ the greatest importance that you 
should return to England immediately on receipt 
of this communication, 

“ We are, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
“Barzy, Toomson, & Bamzy,” 


In an instant my mind reverted to the last 
occasion or which I had heard from my uncle, 
the occasion of my visit to Bedwin ; and what 
would I have not given to have been able to re- 
call the various things I had thought and said at 
that time against the infant who had come be- 
tween me and the West Cliffe eatate ! 

My nerves were so frightfully unstrung that 
the doctor insisted that I should retire to rest, 
notwithetanding I pleaded hard to wait up, being 
anxious to know Mrs. Fenwick’s answer in refer- 
ence to Syduey. 

It was very late the next morning when I 
awoke, for I had lain awake the whole night 
thinking of the exciting events that had so re- 
cently taken place, and had only commenced to 
sleep when others were thinking of rising. 

“Tam glad you have had such a splendid 
rest,’’ said Mrs. Wynne when I sppeared, ‘' The 
doctor thought it better to let you sleep on, as 
we shall have to stard this afternoon at four 
o'clock, and travel all night,” 

‘Hag there been any telegram from Mra. 
Fenwick?” 

"Oh, yes. The Fenwicke know nothing of 
Miss Mildmay’s arrangements, nor do. they wish 
to know avything.” 

** Did they say so!” 

‘* Well, something to that effect. If they are 
not the precise words they are very similar. 
Dr, Wynne has the telegram, He has gone to 
the railway station to arrarge about our going. 
He said he was sure that you wopld wieh to 
return a8 soon as possible, and we both feel no 


+ 





time should be lost In trying to find owt Mise 
Mildmay.” 

“ Certainly not, and if for no other resson I 
should have started at once. What could have 
possessed them to behave eo badly to their 
cousin ?” 

“ What could have possessed them ?” repeated: 
the doctor, returning at that moment. ‘* Do 
you mean to say you can’t guess)” 

" T certainly cannot.” 

“Why, the news that you received yesterday. 
I never made a bet in my life, but & wouldn’t 
rind wagering all I possess that their ill treat- 
ment of that darling girl has been caused by 
their seeing the account of the death of your 
relatives. know them so well. would 
be so evraged ab having lost the possessor of 
West \Cliffe that they would vent their s 
on her, expecially as they would hear all about 
her attention—I might say, devotion—to you 
Will you be ready and willing to start by the 
four o'clock train ?” 

* Quite,” I replied, feebly; and within an hour 
we were being whirled away for Calais, en route 
to London. 





OHAPTER IV, 


Iv was a wretched, dull, miserable afternoon 
in an when Sydney Mildmay found herself in 
London for the first time. 

As she shood at: the Waterloo-station watching 
the porters rush to and fro, calliog now “ Four- 
wheeler !’’ now ‘‘Hansom!” and saw the cabs 
rattle past her, filled inside with passengers and 
outaide with luggage, she felb lost in bewilder- 
ment. 

In her misery and rage at the treatment she 
had received at the hands of her aunt and cousin 
she had rushed away from Becwin, determined 
to seek her fortune in the great metropolis ; bat 
where or how she was to obtain the situation she 
needed was something of which she had up to 
this time not thought, 

Standing now ie the midet of the bustle and 
turmoil of a railway station at its busiest time, 
whe began to realise the gravity of the step she 
— taken. cana 

he was alone in London , 

Porter after porter had asked if he should call 
a cab, but to each she had modestly and timidly 
replied,—— 

** No, thank you.” 

On all sides she perceived handshaking and 
friendly greetings, Here,.« party were sae eo 
by friends who bad come to meet them and were 
apparently overjoyed at the meeting ; there were 
others wringing hands !mpressively, ard with an 
affectionate kiss, murmuring,— 

Good-bye! God bless you |” 

All seemed to have some belongings but her, 

She was alone ! 

As the solitariness of her position dawned bor 
her, and the passers-by either pushed or kn 
ber in their hurry, the tears began to trickle 
down her pale cheeks, and it was only by the 
greatest « fiurt she restrained herself from burat- 
ing out into a good cry. ff 

Preeti she aatioad a good-natured, authori- 
tative-looking man, who seemed very big and 
awe-inspiring in his long, heavy greatcoat, reach- 
ing down to his boots, and to him she went. 

“Do I know where you will be able to ne 
apartments? Well, I do, miss ; plenty. There's 
heaps of ’em to be had quite handy, bub I don’t 
fancy they'd exactly suit you. I’m thinkip that 
a good many on em is what you might en 
the croes’!” ’ 

“Ob, Ixhouldn’t like to live with atiyone bad- 
tempered! If you could recommend me to some 
lady——” 

“ Bless your heaft, T didn’t mean anything 
about temper, though most of ‘eta ie pretty 
in that way, too! By ‘on the cross’ f meant 
that everything wasn’t ‘on the square,’ like} 

“TI don’t understand.” 

“I don’t suppose. you do, my dear, Well, 
what I mean is, that they are not particular 
wae ital .: 

*€ Good ious |’ 

“Ab! [thought that ’d surprise you a bit 
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Now, if you wouldn’t think it aliberty 1’d wager | 5s —or some firm advertised that £4 or £5 per | unable her landlady was to keep her without 

that never been in London before.” week could be easned by enclosing four and six- | psyment, she had been compelled to make the 


“You are quite right, I have only just 
arrived,” . ” sc 

“Exactly. Now, what do you think if I was 
to tell you that I know all about you and every- 
thing. I’ve been here at this etatfon now for 
more than ten year, and I’ve seen a rare lot of 
people in my time, so that it don’t take me long 
ta reckon em up. I can tell you, bless you, 
what's brought you here, as sure as my name's 
John Bradwood! You’ve run away from home— 
or echool, most like?” 

“You are quite mistaken. I left school more 
than four years ago ; and as for home I have— 
never—had—one |” 

And the poor child almost broke down, 

“Dear, dear!” said the kindly-intentioned 
station ss pars . “I beg your pardon ; I’m very 
sorry, I'd noides you was anything like that 
age. And you want to find respectable lodgings, 

? Well, if you take my advice—— Don’t 
you know anyone here |” 

“ No one 1? 

“Well, to be sure! Well, as I was saying, if 
you take my advice, and don’t want anything 
very grand, and don’t mind putting up with 
things a bit 'umble, you’ll go somewhere where 
you’re sure they're respectable,” 

‘Oh, yes. I shouldn’t mind where it was if I 
can only be sure of that.” 

"Well, then, J think I can find you the very 
thing. There’s a lady at Kennington, the widow 
of one of my mates, that was killed In an acci- 
dent, She lets lodgings, I’m pretty sure ; and as 
for respectable, well, they do say as she not only 
os to chapel on Sundays bat weekdays as 
well.’ 

**Oh, I shonld be so obliged if you would 
recommend me there. Could I go now!” 

“Well, in a few minutes I shail be off duty, 
and then I could take you.” 

"Ob, thank you very much. I don’t know 
how to express my gratitude. I don’t like to 
efier you--—” putting her hand in her purse 
and taking out half-a-crown. 

“Thank you, miss, I'm eure it seems a shame 
to take it”’ (putting it into his pocket) ; ‘ but 
railway companies ain’) the most liberal of 
employers, and it do take a heap o’ money to find 
bread and butter for eleven hearty young unse— 
the eldest only twelve.” 

As soon as he was relieved by the arrival 
of the night inspector, John Bradwood shouldered 
Sydney’s box and led the way to the neighbouring 
suburb of Kennington, where, at No. 9, Maid- 
stone-street, Prince’s-road, dwelt Mrs, Marshal), 
the lady to whom he had referred. 

John Bradwood was perfectly right as to the 
widow letting | gs, a8 was he in bis estimate 
of her respectable piety. Her front parlours 
were to let, and though she made it a rule gene- 
rally not to receive anyone without references, 
yet, on hearing Sydney's story, she acted the 
Samaritan’s part to the stranger and “ took her 
in,” but not in that sense of the term so asso- 
ciated with landladies, 

Notwithstanding she had no children of her 
own, Mra, was areally motherly sort of 
person, and took the greatest possible interest 
in the “ dear innercent,” as she called her nd- 
Soor lodger, charging her the lowest possible price 
for the acvommodation, and putting her Iv the 
way of ts. Board necessaries in the cheapest 
market, showing thereby that there are some 
whose christianity does not commence and end 
with the public profession. 

Unfortunately, however, for Sydney’s worldly 
interests, Mre, Marshal!, like so many really good 
people, was extremely simple, and, iarclees, 
by no means suited to Plea the pseudo-gover- 
nees from the countless unscrupulous persons 
who daily advertice most temptingly lucrative 


pence to » given address, Mrs. Marshall’s instant 
advice war, ‘‘ Send it, my dear,” notwithatand- 
ing so mavy similar advertisements had been 
tried, and all found wanting. 

Day after day Sydney tramped to the West 
End regiatry offices, where she had paid a cer- 
tain sum ‘*o be placed on the books, but the un- 
a Very sorry, bab nothing suitable to Mis 

@ no suitable to 8 
Mildzany to-day.” . 

In one case, where she had sent eighteen 
stamps in order to be informed how to earn £2 
be £3 per week easily, she received the follow- 
ng: 


“1, By composing business circulars for busi- 
ness firms and others, 

‘*2. By composing Important letters for busi- 
ness firms and others, ; 

"3. By writing pamphlets for business firms 
and others, 

"4, By writing paragraphs to be Inserted in 
the newspapers,’ 


Another favourite fraud, which succeeded In 
getting more than one remittance from her 
scanty resources, was the account of certain 
kinds of fancy work, for which when learnt 
large sums were to be paid, but which, of course, 
was but anothet dodge for deluding the unwary 
into parting with so much for fostruction, 

At last Sydney’s eyes were opened to the 

swindling proclivities of advertisers of this 
class ; but the knowledge only came when it 
wae almost useless, for she had little left to 
spend in this way. 
When she arrived her purse contained very 
little more than £5 ; and though from the first 
she had lived on the most economical principles, 
a very few weeks sufficed to reduce this amount 
to ite lowest denomination, 

One afternoon she was returning home discon- 
solate from an unfrultful attempt to obtain em- 
ployaent, when she met Mrs, Marshal! just 
emerging from one of those establishments the 
eign of which is three golden bails, 
“Don’> be horrified, my dear,” said the 
worthy widow. “There wae a time when I 
should have been shocked myself to be seen 
coming ont of such a place ; but necessity haz 
no law, and my landlord’s been this morning, 
so I was compelled to put something away to 
make up the amount for him.” 

Sydney was speechless. 

It had not occurred to her before that her 
landlady wasin so necessitous a condition, and 
now ehe saw only too plainly that this visit to 
the pawnbroker’s had been brought about by 
her owing Mrs, Marshall more than wwo weeks’ 
board and lodging, 

She had been wretched enough, goodness 
knows, for some time; but to find herself the 
eause of another's misfortune intensified her 
sorrow tenfold, and determined her to sink 
every particle of , and accept any situation, 
no matter what, in order that she might not be 
— to the poor woman who had been so 

d, 

The next day she was up betimes, scanning 
the advertisement columns of the Zelezraph, 
and, armed with a job of addresses of people 





acquaintance of the establishment just referred 
to, and she had pawned everything of value she 
possessed, 

At lash one morning while perusiug the 
advertisements she caught sight of one which 
seemed to give her hope, 

It was headed “Stage!” ond stated that 
several young ladies were required for salaried 
engagements, and mo previous experience 
necessary, 

At one time she would have doubted her own 
sanity at thinking of such a thing for a moment, 
but now how different was it ! 

She had but one thought—one fdea—and that 
rooney! Not in the way that so many devote 
their whole existences to the engrossing occupa- 
tion of money-getting, however, was Sydney's 
taind devoted to the task, for the majority who 
are so eager to acquire wealth have much 
already. 

She wanted money that she might live—for 
those bare necessaries of life of which of late she 
had actually not had sufficient, 

As she walked to Stamford-street, Waterloo- 
road {the address given ix the paper), her 
thoughts wandered to Arnold Richards, and what 
he would think ff he could see her about to take 
this rash step, and for # moment she half 
hesitated, 

She vainly imagined that the Wynnes and he 
were travelling on the Continent, utterly Indif- 
ferent to her misfortunes ; but had she but have 
seen the occupants of a hansom cab that dashed 
past her, and made her shabby garments more 
shabby by the splashes of mud, she would have 
known how those so dear to her were very, very 
near, and as anxious to find her as she would 
have been overjoyed to meet them. 

The hesitancy was but momentery 

There was nothing else to be done. In vain 
had she tried for every conceivable kind of ocet. 
pation, and though her modest nature shrank sb 
the course she was about to take, her need was 
so great that all scruples were overcome. 

She remembered that there had: been many 
brilliant ornaments on the stage--women whose 
lives, in addition to having been ears peur ct sans 
reproche, have been models of Christian grace 
and charity. 

There was nothing in the life iteeif that was 
“dishonourable, Then why should she hesitate } 
in another moment she grasped the knocker, 
and gave such a startling rat-a-tat-tat that no 
one would have suspected her of being the bash- 
ful, timid creature who, trembling from head to 
foot, now waited upon the doorstep to be 
admitted to the man who in his advertiseraentd 
had styled himself ‘‘ Manager.” 








ee ee 


CHAPTER YV. 


On reaching the second-floor front, whither she 
had been directed by the slip-shod domestic whe 
had anewered the door, Sydney found herself in » 
shabbily-furnished sitting-room, with a dilapl- 
dated library table at one end, on which wera 
atrewed letters and papers, and behind which sat 
s-middle-aged, hook-ncsed, hawk-eyed individual 
apparently busily engaged in writlog. 

On all sides were playbills, of various size and 





requiring female assiatants, she started off, 
“Surely,” she thought, ‘‘in this vast city 
there must be zome one. who would be glad of 
my services for the little remuneration I re- 
quire;” and she became quite light-hearted 
at the pleasurable prospect of being able to earn 
sufficient to repay Mra, Marshall. 

That there were plenty of persons who would 
have been only too glad to have secured Sydney's 
services there is no doubb; but, unfortunately, 











occupations on receipt of an inquiry fee or so 
macy stampe, by return of post. 

The widow was nob merely a believer in the 
theological senee—she believed in everything 
and everybody; and no matter what was 
brought to her notice, she never suspected it of 
being anything but what it professed to be, 

It an employment ageucy stated that it was 


she never came across them. 

she went she waz met by the ques- 
tions—-where had she been last? what expert- 
ence had she! And, being unable to give 
satisfactory replies, her offers were persistently 
declined, sometimes with, but more often with- 
oub, thanks, 

Her circumstance: had become desperate. 


colour, aud here and there a frightfully gaudy 
‘¢ picture-poster ” of an impossible scene in some 
thrillingly sensational drama being acted in the 
provinces. 

Several wigs and what might once have been 
naval and military uniforms aleo adorned th: 
walls, which were thick in dust, and everything, 
from the carpet on the floor to the ceiling, was 
strongly suggestive of dirt anc decay. 

The foreign-looking gentleraan at the table did 
not rise to receive his visitor, nor did he appear 
to look up from his writing as Sydney entered, 
merely indicating with his pen where she could 
find a seat on which to ait down. 

After a minute or two he looked up and seemed 
almoet startled by the exquisitely pretty, but too 
pale face that confronted him. 








in want of a daily governess—registration fee, 





Failing to obtain a situation, and knowing how 


A thourand pardons, my dear,” he said, rising. 
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that, Lan afraid you would have to take a few 
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"Twas just finishing a most important letter te 
the leading lady at the Exeter Theatre, who is 
abou} taking a London house on her own account, 
So you've come in answer to the advertisement, 
eh? Have you been on the boards at all?” 

“ Do you mean have I ever acted?” 

‘ Yes,” 

“I have never appeared in public, T have taken 
part in private theatricals,”’ 

“Yes, of course; quite so, Everyone does 
lessons, What is your line?” 

“IT don’t understand——” 

“What parta do you play—tragedy, comedy, 
burlesque, or what!” 

‘Lam afraid [ should ouly be able to play 
sorrowlul parts,” 

* Oh | nonsense ; you're a cup too low this 
morning. 1 fancy, with a few lessons, you’d 
play almost anything, You've got a lovely little 
atege face" (touching her under the chin, to 
Sydoey’e horror), “and about six lessons at five 
shillings a lessoa-would do it,” 

‘Iv is quite out of the question. I could not 
possibly pay anything, The advertisement said, 
‘mo experience necessary,’ and that is why | 
sme.” 

“Yes, of course ; quite #0, but that applies to 
chorus jadies and the ballet. You are evidentiy 
ruperior to that sort of thing—a cut above that, 
I know.” 

“Tam not above anything by which Ican gain 
4a honest living,” said the little woman, having a 
very vague notion as to what ‘chorus ladics”’ 
ead the “ballet” meant, 

“ Certainly, to be sure; but perhaps you have 
frien da who would pay it for you—a mere trifle, 
two guineas for the entize course,” 

ladeed, I have no one at all, or I should not 
have come here,” 

‘Ah! well, then, I’m afraid it would be uee- 
Yeas, my dear; but you go home and think if 
there isn't someone who would pay it for you, and 
look in to-morrow at about one o’clock, when .ny 
s\rtner will be here and will eee what can be 
done.” 

It was with mingled feelings of pleasure and 
regret that Sydney regained the street—pleasure 
at being once thore able to breathe the fresh sir 
and bs free from the presence of the horrible 
creature she had just interviewed, and regret at 
Yer ndn-success In obtaining actual employment, 

Wher she arrived at Kentington she made 
known het vieit to Mrs. Marshall, who was very 
toth to offer any advice, for a wonder, knowing 
how uecessary it wae that she should get some- 
thing todo, but believing, In ber heart, that any- 
thing theatrical was simply satanic. 

As good fortune would have it, there was 
another lodger in the house, who was, according 
¢o her account, “a theatrical of some sort,” but 
in reality a stage carpenter 





a very estimable 
fellow, and who at once became greatly interested 
n Sydney and her adventare when the circum- 
stances were told to him. / 

“You can thavk your stars, mise, you came to | 





no harm. I don't know this particular individual, 
bot! know the stamp o” man perfectly ; and, 
belleve me, they ars about the biggeat set of 
scoundrels unbung. Reg’lar vampires, who only 


live by the ruin of inmercents like yourself,” said | 
the iudignant mechanic, 

‘If you really mean to take'to the stage,” he | 
continued, ‘it so happens; I believe I can intro- } 
duce you at once, Our stage manager, who is a 
really out-and-out good sort, was saying that he | 
wanted someones this mornfog, at rehearsal, to | 
apesk two or three lines, end .as him and me fs 
nort of relations I kuow lie’d do me a turn ff he 
could,” 

“Oh | thank you,” broke tn Sydney, “I should 
be so theakful—eo very thankful!” 

“Don’t mention it, miss. I'll epeak to him 
rat, and let you know when I come home 
Not a word of thanks! I shall be only too proud 
of introducing you.” 

When he returned, which was not till paat 
twelve, he found the landlady and Sydney sit- 
ting up and anxiously awaiting him. 

The happy, pleased look: on hia face foretold 
the good news he brought, The manager was 


the lady at rehearsal on the following morning, 
and, what was more, would willingly give her 
twenty-five or thirty shillings mms | to begin 
with, if she were able to manage the small part 
he wanted someone for. 


Poor Sydney! So desperate were her cireum- 
stances that she regarded thig as something 
wonderful, and so excited was she that it was in 


vain she tried to sleep. For hours she kept | 


awake, wondering what the part was that « 
wae to try and perform, and whether she would 
have the courage to ae through with ib, 

Suppose she should fail? No, she would not 
think of that. Was it not her only chance } She 
must be brave. She would ba brave; and, turn- 
ing her thoughts to the different occasions on 
which she had appeared in private theatricale 
she recalled the many flattering things that had 
been said of her, finally fa’ asleep to dream 
that she was a great actress playing all the chief 
characters at the principal theatre. — 

The following morning she woke so late that 
she had only time to. dress and make. a most 
hurried meal in order to be ready to accompany 
Mr. Evans (the carpenter), who had to be at the 
theatre early. 

Oa their way down to the Frivolity her com- 
pauion assured her that he knew many now well- 
known actressea who a year or two ago wereias 
great novices as she was, and he was sure she 
would have no <iifficulty ; but as she neared the 
atage door she felt perfectly faint with nervous- 
ness, though, courageous child thab she was, she 
nerved herself for the ordeal and assumed an air 
of unconcern that would have done credit to a 
matured professional. 

The stage manager, when he arrived, did every- 
thing to make her feel at ease, He was evidently 
greatly taken with her ap . She was 
‘the very thing” (he said to Evans), She would 
only be wanted in ove seene, It was @ very 
emall part, but very important. A. few lines, 
saying how she had tried everywhere for work ; 
that the factories were all full; and then to sink 
down on & doorstep ia hysterics, 

She was introduced by this gentleman to the 
** heavy man,” with a request he would just 
put the young Jady through a bit and give her 
a wrinkle or twe, as she. was a little friend in 
whom he (the stage mauager) was much {a- 
terested. 

That was more than sufficient for Mr, Leonard 
OCorbould, an actor with the strongest lungs in 
the profession, but, whose heart was in the right 
place, though his voice seemed to proceed from 
somewhere very much below his chest. 

He retired with his charge to the back of the 
acenes, and coached her thoroughly ia the matter 
of stage strides—how she was to take a measured 
atep or tevo, thensay her firsteontence, thenanother 
step or two, followed by another sentence, and so 
on ; 80 that by the time she had crossed the stage 
she would have finished her speaking, and have 
conveniently arrived at the precise spot where, 
with a sbriek, she was to fall fainting on the 
sround. 
att Capital—«pleodid f”" said the manager, when 
the time errived for her to doit in the rehearsal. 
“Jf you only do it ke that on the night you'll 
make the scene, won't ahe, Corbonid ?” 

* Magnificent |" eald Mr, C. ; and @ chorus of 
admiration came from all the male members of 
the company, though the ladies were by co means 
so complimentary, some retharking that '' they 
really could see nothing very particular ia the 
performance,” others asserting with extreme 
acidity that ‘' they’ would like to know what the 
young lady” (very marked emphasis on the lady) 
* soyld do if she conldn’t d> that?” 

Luckily for Sydney she did not hear the less 
friendly criticisms, and after thanking every- 
body with whom she had been brought in con- 
tact for thelr extreme kindness she went Lome 
in the highest spirits at her success. 

Mrs, Marshal! listened to all the sccount of the 
trial, said “she was very glad to hear them 
theatricals wasn’t as black as they had been 
painted ; but to- her thinking it waan’t decent 
for young ladies to appear before a Igt o’ people 
with tkicts not afach below the waist,” thereby 


Ws'remals of one visit. to @ pantomime in early 
ou 

Hit ere ery 
jydney would appear ix pretty near a 
cal dress she then had on, she was much mollified, 
but, as is so often the way with the ulshed, 
we ee nene °e Ftd AUS PRE b told 


b . 
a What would Miss Mildmay’s friends if 
they were to see he : vs nn 

similar question had presented itself: at. the 
outeet ; but then a whole mind was con- 
centrated on the thought of obtaining a liveli- 
hood ; now that that seemed tolerably secure ahe 
viewed her circumstances from a nt atand- 
point, and remembering her etatus of a couple of 
months previously, the query distressed ber, and 
bursting into tears, she bitterly exclaimed,— ,, , 
“Friends! What friends have I? . Who. cares 
what becomes of me! If I had any friends they 
possibly wouldn’t like ft, and serve them righs 
too; but I have no friends, or they would have 
written before this,” =) Ane i 
Forgetting in her excitement and agitation 
that her last letter to Mre. Wynne had re: 
unanswered solely because there was no 
given to which a reply could be nent. 





CHAPTER VL 


Woe the Wynnes dnd Arnold Richards arrived 
from Paris at Victoria Station {t was just striking 
eleven o'clock a.™., and up to a few moments of 
that hour they had nob even attempted to discuss 
what plan they should adopt to search for Sydney 


M . ‘ 

Mrs. Wynne hed certainly given them to wader- 

stand that it was her firm conviction that Scot- 
land ¥ard was the proper place to go te, 
having once had the good fortune to egy 
find st that establishment a retioule whe had left 
ina cab, and she’ remembered hasta, Sew 4 
toldat the time that anything found tb 
of auy value was always taken there, = 
Fhe gentlemen, however, were not so ingocent 
of the metropolis und its ways as to foliow her 
advice, but, calling a cab, dtove'to’ Arnold’s, 
lawyers, av he wanted to see them as s00n as 
sible, and they both were of opinion that Messrs, 
Bailey, Thomson & Bailey would very likely be 
able to assist them in finding Sydney. . 
Arnold's interview with the legal geatlemen 
on his own behalf was remarkably bried, con- 
sidering the msgnitade of the business, but they 
really only required his signature to certain 
documents, everything, as they mid, being so 
extremely clear and straightforward. 
He was heir of West Cliffe, without any posel- 
bility of dispute, ‘and though some time must 
elapse before’ he could reallee on the property, 
yet he could draw to any reasonable extent on 
Messrs. Bailey, Thomson and Bailey, who ex- 
pressed themselves only too happy to be of aay 
service to Mr. Richards. 

Arnold assured them that he should always 
come to them when he was in want of legal 
assistance, and thereupon introduced Dr, Wynne, 
and explamed the object of their mutual 
anxiety. ‘ 
The Messrs. Balley (there was no Thomson) 
listened attentively to the account, and looked 
very grave at its conclusion, At last the senfor 
partuer eaid,— 

‘You see you have no knowledge whatever of 
her circumstances. She may have friends with 
whom she tiay be living, or she may not have ® 
friend or a peuny plece io fhe world, and at this 
time be walking about the streets,” which, con- 
sidering that Arnold and the doctor had just 
told hiti' so, was uot @ singularly C) 
remark. ry 

“What do you think”. of Morgan, ‘the 
detective?” euvggested yy bar cg in a 
mysterious, important cort of u ‘one, 

sf Yes, perbaps eo, Yes, I think that would 
be the best course.” : 

This was said to his son with the air of @ man 


se 











atill wanting someone, and would be glad to see 


betraying that her wtrictures on the stage were 


who had been Ne many echemes in — 
ind, and has at th upon one 
particular, Tarning to his clients, he said,— 
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“My partner has suggested, and I entirely 
goneur With the suggestion, that a certain 
detective officer who has a great repatation in 
cases of this kind should be engaged. It would 
be rather expensive, but I suppose that would 
not stand in the way.” 

* Anything fo moderation certainly would not, 
Can you give us an idea ¢” 

Well, I really could not oy yudtively. It 

ht be a guinea a day, or perhaps two guineas ; 
Toate think it would be mwore—most 
probably less, Of course, in the event of his 
being successful, xe would, I presume, give a 
honorarium 

" Oh, poo a that I would arrange with 
the individual mga said Arnold, Where is 
he to be found 1’ 

Mr. Bailey, Junior, rapidly wrote on an enve- 
lope the required information, which he handed 
to Mr. Richards, with the card of the firm as an 
introduction, and with these the gentlemen left 
the lawyers, and drove with Mrs, Wynne, who 
had been wa outside in the cab, to Great 
George‘ street, Westminster, the address of Mr, 
Morgan, of detective notoriety. 

oan luck would have ft, that celebrity 

(Ber 90 for a wonder, his ‘business most 
ie | requiring him to be out and about, 

o Woul le pa the poet ? Most cer- 
tainly ; what's more, would guarantee to 
find the party if anybody could! “ But,” said 
ho, and here he stroked his beardless chin, “it's 
snguy little. clue ‘you’ ve give me, gentlemen, 

1 don't deceive you.” 

“Well, it’s all we can give you at present, 
We are now going down reves the country where 
she last resided in the hope of hearing something, 
but we fear there will b be little more to com- 
muhicate than what we havé already told you. 
However, if. there should be anything I will 
wate at ons,” said Arnold Richirds ; “ and 

‘other hand, you wire to me immediately 
should be fortunate enough to fiod any chads 
of the gitive,” 

“ Certafaly. But your address t”’ 

" Wynne he Re next few days will be ‘Care of De: 
win.’ I shall be up in town again 
. "Friday, but you will hear from “me before 
then';"" and having arranged with Mr. Morgan 
as to the remuneration he was’ to receive, and 
som ther details unvecessary to particularte, 

th tview was brought to a close,” * 

so arriving ‘ab Bedwix, Arnold . Richards 
weat straight to The Firs aud called upon Mrs. 

Venwick, who received him with sickening sweet- 
ness, aud “was! very sorry dear Maud was away, 
as ché presumed'he had come’ to inquire after 
the dear’ girl's ‘state; ehe had, in ; been 
terribly 011" 

Arnold his regret that her daughter 
should have suffered in health. 

“ You se@, my dear Arnold, ff has been a ter- 
—_ ‘tying time for her, and I have only my- 

lamé, ‘It has been all my faalt. Poor 
child ! how she longed to be with Pgh and puree 
you! BubJ wasso frightencd—so' timid—that 
I positively forbade her; and she, obedient 
dear girl that ‘she was, obeyed me. The trial 
was too much for her, and she has broken 
down at'tnet.”'* * 

“Poor Maud fr” « °* 

“Would you like to see her ! I could tele- 
graph at pribaig ne a T 

Tae meniaenty, ti qitestion opened’ rnold’s 
eyes immediately, and he caw then quite plainly 
that this a ea ara ot for’ him was but a 
sham, and” tly his manner ‘changed’ to the 
iy eeede a UA an se enslrnge 

“No, thank you. I fear nothing I could say 
to Mies Peawick would be likely to be beneficial 
oher, I would much prefer that all that has 
passed should be forgotten and forgtven.. My 
errand: ire’ was qhite different to what you 
aaaa It is in reference to your niece— 

ates Mildmay.”’ 

Ma Fenwick’s tenderness of manner was 
gone in an igstant ; her tone now was as offen- 
sive as before ib was ¢ tory, atid’ that her 
— a wad, tf sa bia i became 


“ That the wr cael the pert sit ad 


Weel ac 


‘box the man remem 





is any connection of mine I deny. I know 
nothing of her, nor do I care to hear her name 
mentioned,” 

“But surely you will tell me——” 

* Nothing! {sinsies the bell), 
good morning 

dogo aH and enraged beyond measure, 
Arnold left The Firs and rejoined the Wynnes, 
to whom he recounted his interview. 

The doctor was not a bit surprised; ib was 
only what he expected. 

**T told you,” said he, “ they are a heartless, 
bad lot ; and this only proves my words true, 
There are no letters; I was hoping that Sydney 
might have written here, but there is nothing.” 
After dinner Arnold strolled down to the rail- 
way station and interrogated the station master 
as to whether ho bad seen Miss Mildmay—a 
young lady at The Firs—leave by any train 
duriog the last few days. 

With the aid of a porter who had labelled her 
d that he had " boos sd” 
the young lady described for London, about four 
or five days ago, which was eatiefactory so far, 
as it proved that she had gone there, ab any 
rate. 

“I shall start off to town in the morning, 
doctor,” said Arnold, on his return, “I could 
not rest here, or anywhere, until that dear girl 
fe found, I feel, now that I have proved the 
perfidy of the Fenwicks, as if I can acknow- 
ledgs my love for’ Sydney, and I do love her 
most fondly, and if anything should befall her 
I know not what would become of me,’ 

“ Shall I accompany you! I will with plea- 
sure.” 

“Well, {f you don’t mind, I think, do you 
—. I would almost prefer going alone. I fancy 

I-should, perhaps, get about quicker by myself; 
Ishall go and see a cousin who knows every 
nook and corner ‘6f London, and is up to all 
the dodges, as he says; and I think the way we 
shall rush about will be too much almost for 
you—if you don't mind.” 

“Oh, wo, Certainly not, if you think it best, 
How long shall you be away 1” 


T wish you 


“ Well, that depends on circumstances ; but if | 
I can find no trace’of her I shall come back on | 


Saturday eveniug, spend the Sunday with ‘you; 


‘and return agata on the Monday. 


In ‘the morning, ams-arranged, rr started to 
London, called on Mr, Morgan to acquaint him 
that his address for the future would be the 
* Midland Grand Hotel,’’ and then proceeded to hia 
cousin, a youn barrister in the Temple, to whom 
he confided case; and who entered most 
heartily into the idea of playing amateur detective, 
more especially whem he heard of Arnold's altered 
circumstances, and that money was, to a certain 
extent, no object, 

Gerald Richards (the cousin) soon gave prac- 
tical proof of his being “up to every miove en 
the board,” by taking Arnold to some mos? out- 
of- the-way places, and by doing some most 
apparently extraordinary things, amongst others 
visiting all public-houses that had advertised for 
barmaids within the previous week. 

Then he caused advertisements to be placed in 
the newspapers offering a situation which he 
thought most likely to'attract anyone in Sydney's 
supposed circumstancee,*but all to no purpose ; 
and on the Saturday Arnold: returned to’ Dr. 
Wynutie discoursged and dejected ot the utter 
f of all the schemes. 

Mr. Morgan had been equally uneuceessful, and 
th he had exerted himseif as he never héfore 
had done (at least #0 he enid) there was not a trace 
of Sydney to be found. 

Week attar' week weit by with a like resuli, 
pounds and pounds had been spent, and still 
each Saturday saw Arseld at Bedwin without 
having achieved any euccess, and che doctor began 


to notice that the strain was telling visibly upon | 


his friend, whom he vainly counselled to take’a 
little rest, 

This; however, he positively refused to do, be- 
coming tore anxious and excited as the time wore 
on, and almost grudging himself the weekly visit 
to the Wynnes: 

, “Abdast, one Seturdey, jast as he'was about to 
tart: back. to Bedwin; the picture of misery’ and 


despair, a commirsionaire rushed up to bina with: 





a letter from Mr. Morgan, which was as 


follows,— 


“Dear Srex,—i! this reaches you in time, 
Please don’t leave town to-day. I am very 
sanguine that I am on the right scent. Am now 
off to see the party who can tell me if the young 
lady I have heard of is the one we want or not. 
Shall be at my offics at six o'clock, and shal} 
expect to see you, 

“ Your obedient servan’, 
‘* Wirttam Moraay.’* 


CHAPTER VIt. 


SyDNEy's subsequent rehearsals at the Frivolity 
only served to convince the stage manager that he 
had found a prize in her, and made, bim most 
jealously guard her from the admiring attention 
which would have beeii willingly laviebed upon 
her by the “ walking gentleman,” the * lighb 
comedian,” or even the " first old, man,” all of 
whom tock every opportunity of flattering her 
upon her admirable delivery of the few lines 
entrusted to her, wanting to know if it really was 
the firat time she had ever bern “ on,” 

Her friend Evane, the carpenter, aleo kept a 
very sharp look out, and if he saw anyone at all 
demonstrative waa soon by ,her side on some 
pretext or other, just to show that there) was 
someone at har nd who would stand no. nonsense, 

Consequently she received no annoyance of any 
sort, but on the contrary; me with. unverying 


kindness from ail, and by the time that Saturday, 
arrived, when she was to make her. first appear-. 


anre on apy stage, iu “the new and. original 
drama of London jife,” she was as thoroughly st 


home with the company as if she had been en-, 


gaged there for years, 
When she arrived at the theatre at night, 


however, everythiog looked so different and, 


everyone was so busy acd excited that she could 
scarcely find her way about. 

She seemed fo know no one, although they. 
were the self-same people she had met every day. 
for the last week, but " made up” as they were, 
now, to her they were, unrecognizable, and sbe 


started im terror as, a black-bearded, brawny-. 


armed, repulsive louking navvy accosted her, 
wanting so know ‘if she was too proud to speak 
to her poor old father,” acd was iatensely sur- 
prised to find this horrid- looking man was the. 
soft-hearted “heavy man,” who had given her 
her fired instruction, and who, ia every other 
way, had been most kind, 

As soon ae she was dressed ready to go on 
she presented herself to the stage manager to leb 
him see that she was all right, and he then, 04 
a camel’s hair brush and some indian ink, added 
afew lines to her white face, which done, he 
pronounced her to be “ mizerable-looking enongh 
to please anybody,” and showed her the entrance 
from which she was to appear ab a given cve. 

While all is excitement and bustle behiad the 
stenes the front of the theatre: is equally agi- 


tated, fora first night ot the Frivolity slwaye, 


meaiis a -full house ; bub this evening it ie 
crowded to suffocation with an eager expectant 
crowd, and there is nob-a seat to be had for 
love or money. 

Such is the announcement to numbers who 
apply for admission, and who reluctantly and 
diegustedly go away. 

Amonged that number is Arnold Ricbarda; 
accompanied by Mr, Morgan, who, notwithatend- 
ing the persistent refusa! of the officiala to leb, 
him seo if there is not standiog room, finally: 
succeeds In getting hold of the acting manager, 
and, making himself known, obtains his consent 
to having a couple of ehalrs placed in the sialle 
notwithstanding the Lord Chamberlain's 
edico to the contrary. 

As soon as they are ‘seated Arnold anxiously 
looks at the programme for the name of his 
darling, and. is dreadfully disappointed when he., 
¢annot find it anywhere, 


(Oontinued on page 116.) 
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FRANK WELBY’S LOST LOVE. 


—s0i— 


® ‘Ir was a radiant autumn afternoon, and Frank 
Welby came down the street with the step of a 
conquering hero. 

He was only twenty-three; his " Payche” hid 
jast been accepted by the Academy, and he wor- 
shipped a lovely woman with all the hopeful 
ecstacy of unspoken love. . 

‘*T will tell her to-night,” he said to himself. 
“Tt would offend her delicacy if I spoke before 
the sittings were over ; but how can I endure to 
sit so near her in silence the whole afternoon t” 

His tender thoughts were rudely Interrupted 
by a hearty slap on the back from his friend and 
fellow-artist, Martin Blake. 

“ Hullo, Frank!” was the jovial salutation. 
*'Qlad to see you! I hear you’re in luck. By 
Jove! I congratulate you. It’s something to be 
proud of to have » picture accepted at your age. 
{ was twenty-six when I painted my ‘ Serenade,’ 
and I only got that in by hard pushing.” 

Frank Welby’s face shone with the proud 
pleasure that does any man honour. 

“ Have you seen it?” he asks, quickly. 

“No, but Lemoine told me it was the best 
thing the school has turned out for years, 
You're at another, too, they say?” 

" Yes,” Frank replied, stopping in front of a 
shabby old house, “ Won't you come in and look 
atit? This is my studio.” 

“I'll be glad of the chance,” was the prompt 
reply ; aud Frank led the way into a room that 
had the true sympathetic atmosphere, in spite of 
ite shabby furniture, 

“It is a portrait,” he said, throwing open a 
shutter to admit the mellow sunlight. “I want 
to exhibit it if I can get permission.’ 

“What would you do, Welby, if you should 
take the prize?” asked the other, idly, “ They 
say you stand a very good chance.” 

"T should go to Rome to study,” Frank re- 
plied, flushing with the very thought. ‘But it 
is hardly likely that such a piece of good fortune 
will befall me.”’ 

He was busy now drawing a draped easel 
forward, so that the Nght would fall on it 
properly, 

“If you go,” said Martin, looking out of the 
window, “I wich you would let me have these 
rooms. Those windows would suit me exactly.” 

“But you have a much better place than 
this already!” his companion exclaimed, in 
surprise, 

“T have only one room, and here I could get 
the whole house, I suppose |” 

“ What on earth would you do with it?” 

“Ob, I don’t know,” he said, smiling faintly, as 
ue drummed on the window-ledge. ‘ Perhaps I 
should marry and settle down.” 

“J wish you would.” said Frank, warmly. “ Ab 
your age a man ought to have a home, if he ever 
means to have one,” 

“Just hear the boy talk!” laughed Martin, 
“Tn other words, you think I ought to give 
up my wild Bohemian ways, and live like a 
Christian ?” 

“] don’t think it would hurt you,” said Frank, 
with the {mpadence of youth ; then lifting the 

lieth from his canvas, he added, “Tb fsn’t quite 
finished yet. [T am to have a last sitting to- 
day.” 

The portrait, was a beautiful one, Its subject, 
a girl of nineteen, perhaps, with glorious yellow 
hair, and all the intensified charms of blonde 
loveliness. Martin knew very well that there 
was only one woman with those full red lps and 
tawny eyes. 

‘Tt is Coral!” be cried, in surprise. 

“ Yes,” Frauk answered, coldly. 

**¥ is odd she did not speak of it to me,” re- 
plied Martina. 

“'¥ don't think so,” said Frank, witha resentful 
fiuech, “It ie something of a secret, you know.” 

He felt annoyed by Blake's tone, Martin was 
ntimate with Panl Lemoine he knew, but why 
should he claim the confidence of Coral ? 


“ You have done admirably,” Martin went on. 
“That slight upward glance of the eye is quite 
perfect ; but you want a little more light in her 





hair, and Coral's flesh has none of that pink on 
fod It is dead-white, I never saw euch skin as 
rs,” 


Frank felt his : rising. What right had 
Martina Blake to criticise this work, over which 
he had laboured so and lovingly !—this 


work into which he had put all the tender 
thoughts and passionate longings of months? 
And what right had he, a cynical man of the 
world, who had, ouly a day pravious, at a club 
dinner, declared his utter disbelief in love or ite 
aweet romances? What right had he to analyse 
the beauty of Coral Lemoine, as though she 
were a frivolous model, paid by the hour for 


posing } 

“It is not finished yet,” Frank said, hastily 
throwing thecloth over the picture again, ‘There 
is a great deal to be done to it yet.” 

uf can see that. But it will make o mark 
for you, Welby ; you have done nothing better.” 

The artist was cold and constrained when his 
friend went away. He did not wish to be so, 
but he could not shake off a certain chilling in- 
fluence that seemed to hang over him. 

Even when Coral came he had a dull sense 
of the change that had suddenly come over him, 
and the afternoon was nob what he hoped it 
would be, 

“You have been so kind to me, Mr. Welby,"’ 
she said, as she drew on her long, grey gloves, 
and rose to go, “I almost foel as though you 
friend, and"—with a soft blush 
deepening in her cheekse—“TI think I will take 
you into my confidence, That portrait is for 
Martin Blake, I am going to marry him, aod I 
want it for a eurprise on his birthday.” 

Frank Welby did not speak or move. He was 
perfectly cold and white, but he gave no sign 
_ his heart had euddenly been crushed at one 

low. 

** Did you hear me?” said Coral, looking up 
in surprise, 

‘Qaite well, mademolselle. I—I hope you 
will be very happy.” 

He leaned back, with a gasp, and Coral sprang 
forward anxiously. 

‘*What is it! Mr, Welby, you are fll!” 

“No, no, it is nothing—only a slight paix. 
But if you will excuse me to-day-——" 

“T have kept you too long,” she said, con- 
tritely, holding out her bands. “You have 
worked too hard.” 

"Not at all,” Frank replied, barely touching 
the perfumed finger-tips. 

" Good-bye ! T shall see you soon again.” 

She smiled to him with og sweetness, 

se ag gi gga os in i tone ; 
then he , Dew Ble -bye, my 
love! My darling, good-bye 1” ~— 


» * > * * 


Twenty years had passed eince Frank Welby, 
a rising young artist, of twenty-three, had taken 
the Academy priza, and gone of to Rome, where 
he had made his home, and whence he was re- 
turning to-day for the first time. 

He was walking down the street agein fn the 
direction of his old quarters. 

Martin Blake had bought the house after his 
marriage, and, having made some money with his 
pictures, had built another, now ten years old, 
on the site iat ak ae = 

There he li t -going years 
of raed life, and Frank Welby omen to Soo bet 
again, 

Coral had died after a brief span of yeara, 
and Frank felt that he was strong enough to'face 
the old memories now. 

‘Mr, Blake is not io, alr,” the servant said, 
in reply to his inquiry, 

“Can you show me into the studio!” Frank 
asked; “and when Mr, Blake comes in give him 
my card,” 

How different the room looked from the one he 
remembered | There was where his sketch-book 
used to hang, and there was the old casb of the 
“Venus de Milo,” and there her picture had 
stood on the covered easel. 

The floor used to be dirty and rotten ; now it 
was polished and waxen, with bright rugs lying 
everywhere to act off the rare cabinets, pictures 
and bric-d-brac. on 


were an ol 





Frank sat down on a luxurious couch and leaned 
back so that his head almost touched the silken 
panel of a rich screen. 

“Twenty years ago!” he murmured, softly. 
“T am getting to be anold man!” 

But he did not look that, At forty-three he 
had grey hair, but his eyes were keen and 
his face was smooth and rounded, he had that 
stalwart carriage which defies the gathering 


ears, 

. He was still a handsome man, and very few 

et would have looked into the past for his 
isto 


ry. 
** How few of the promises of my youth have 
been fulfilled |!" he murmured, 3 M9 

And then he started, for his upward glance 
had met the eyes of Coral Lemoine, looking 
down on him from a picture-frame. ~ 

*T loved her with my whole soul!” he eaid, 
softly, and hie eyes rested on the portrait with 
the tenderness o{ a long-remembered passion. 

His love was not dead yet, but it had turned 
to stone, and to-day it was merely a allent, 
monumental witness of his unhappy youth, 

He was dreaming half-sadly over the pictured 
face which had been lost to him so long before 
death had claimed it. A sweet voice, vibrating 
gently through the room, aroused him. 

“ ‘This la Frank Welby, I believe }” 

He turned and saw a slight, lovely figure clad 
in white-—a woman with the same pale- 
hair, the same gloriously-fair face, as 
down at him from the portrait. 

“Coral!” he cried, in a hushed tone, 
* Coral!” 

“ Yes,” she answered, cordially, ‘‘I am Coral 
Blake The servant has just given me yourc 
I am very glad to see you. I have often heard 
my father speak of you, and [ have always been 
agreat admirer of your pictures, It was you, 
was it not, who painted my mother’s portrait?” 

“You are the daughter of Coral Lem = 
erled Frank, taking the little hand so graciously 
held out to him. 

‘Yeu; I am her daughter. They say I am 
like her too.” 

“You are perfectly like her,” Frank faltered, 
“in every way.” 

**T don’t think I-can be as pretty as mamma 
was,” she said, \aughing ; “' that is, if your picture 
ia faithful.” 

“J knew your mother very well,” was Frank’s 
slow reply, “and I could easily mistake you for 
her. ” 


They were sitting on the couch by this time, 
and they drifted soon inte a gay conversation. 
When Martin Blake came home he welcomed 
most effusively the old{friend who had grown so 
famous all over the world. 

rank was soon at home in the house, and 
afterwards went there often, for he had few 
friends now on this side of the water, and he 
clung to them very fondly. 

When the spring came Coral Lemoine “ came 
out,” as the phrase goes, She was just nineteen, 
and fair as an Eastern lily. It to Frank 
Welby’s part to take her to her first ball, ae 
father was away from home. He called 
in full evening dress, and he looked very hand- 
some as he stood waiting for her under the ligh 
ofa tal chandelier, She came down, trailing 
a lot of white silk and lace after her, and button- 
ing a “ogy agg of gloves. 

“Oh, Mr. Frank,” she cried, calling him 
the name that had grown most common to hi 
“T am so glad you came early! I wand to 
you for the lovely bracelet you sent me, It 

y beautiful—only I'm afraid I ought 
to accept it. It isn’) quite proper, is it, for a 
girl to accept such costly presents from a gentile- 
man, uo ” 

She paused, and the brief silence, with ite 
accompanying blush, set Frank’s pulses throb- 
bing. ; 

"hh, if that sweet rose-glow were only meant 
for him ! 

“To cannot matter, Coral,” he sald, “ from such 
av old man as I.” 

‘' Why, you are not old!” she exclaimed, with 
a swift upward glance. ‘‘ Fam sure you look very 
young and—and— hacdeome,” 

“Do you think so!” Frank said, taking her 
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mane NP "I wish I were younger, Coral, 


for your 

" But I would rather not,” she said, with eyes 
abyly dowrcast, “I like you best as you are, 

y, Frank, I like you ever so much better than 
all of those silly young fellows I used to meet laat 
1 Be Fon mele a ‘in '” he said, 1 

‘Do you really, darling }” , eagerly ; 
and then he turned very pale, for he had not 
meant to call her that. ‘Forgive me, Coral!” 
he said, hastily. “I did nob intend to ssy 

i.’ 


“ Don’t take it back,” she said, looking down ; 
“I like it—from you.” 

The little hands he held were trembling, and a 
very sweet smile curved the lips he coveted with 
all the re-awakened lorging of an ardent soul, 

“ Coral,” he cried, “ would it not offend you 
if an old man like me were to speak to you of 
love #” 

** No,” was her soft answer, 

‘And may I—dare [ hope}. Ob, Coral! how 
can I think of sucha thing! But—I love you 
with my whoie soul!” 

Was it a dream, or did he feel two soft, warm 
arms about his neck clinging to him fondly? 
while a dear voice whispered,— 

“Tam so glad—so very glad.” 

After all those long, weary years he had found 
his way at last toa haven of happiness, 

“And would you—obh, my darling—could you 
give yourself to me—your sweet, young self!'’ 
Frank said, after a rapturous pause, 

“To you and no other,” she answered, 
softly. 

And Frank knew, os be held her against his 
heart, that he had found his lost love, and would 
lose her no more. 4 








DIANA’S DIAMONDS. 


—0:— 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THE door, which opened very gently, revealed a 
man with a piece of black crépe tied over the 
upper part of his face. He carried a dark 
lantern in his hand, which he flashed on me, as 
I cab up in bed with my teeth literally clatvering 
in my head. 

“Sol see you were expecting me!” he re- 
marked, ss he carefully cloved the door, "I 
managed it all neatly. There is nota bit of use 
in your screaming, for there is not.a soul to hear 
you but myself, so let us understand each other 
ab once, and be pleasant,” 

“ What—what do you want?” I asked, in a 
kind of hoarse whieper, 

** Those pretty diamonds that I have heard so 
much about—those sparkling stones of yours, 
roy dear!" 

“ And what if I have not got them ?” 

“Oh! but you have. I happen to know from 
the best authority that you never stir without 
them, and that you generally carry ‘em in your 
pocket ; so shell out, and don't let us have apy 
ifs and anda,” . 

‘ ¢ But—but—I value them greatly—and— 

"So do I value them greatly ;” heinterrupted; 
“and les us have no more jaw. Where are 
they? I’ve come all the way from town a pur- 
pose for these ere plant, and I warrant you I’m 
not going to have my trouble for nothing.” 

“It is hidden,” I stammered, “and I sball 
have to get up and find it, I cannot do that 

you go away and let me dress.” 

“Well,” looking round, so as to make sure 
that I bad no possible means of e:cape. - “ Get 
up then, and look sharp. [I'll just give you 
three minutes to put on your togs, and get me 
the sparklers.” 

* Bat I must have light |” 

* Then there's for you,” throwing a smell b x 
of matches on the table, and going out on the 
landing still carrying the lamp. 

My diamonde were eafe in Mr. Kaott’s keeping, 
and what was I to do? Never in ail my life had 
I been in such a strait as this, My necklace was 








in London, and here was a burglar impatientiy 
awaiting it on the landing—a stout, fierce, able- 
bodied man, who w doubtless wreak his 
vengeance on me for his disappointment, Per- 
haps when he found he wae baulked of his booty 
be would murder me | 

My hands trembled like aspen leaves as I put 
on shoes, a petticoat, and wrapped myself in a 
long fur- jacket. If only could engage his 
attention, and fly out of the Beasng I remem- 
bered with a thrill that the front door was only 
bolted ; I could open it In one second, 

Meanwhile I had the box that had once upon 
atime contained the diamonds, for it had been 
contemptuously repudiated by the grand firm of 
jewellers to whom Mr. Knott had made over my 
necklace, and in the box were s pair of old shell 
bracelete and a silver brooch, and other trumpery 
odds and ends. The box was locked--a Chubb's 
lock—-and whilst the thief was. breaking it open 
could I not effect my eacape } 

Theee thoughts flashed like lightning through 
my brain, and also Peggy’s advice to me on a 
similarly dangerous occasion—to keep cool and 
never lose my presence of mind. 

Keep cool I must. Well I knew that I had 
not a soul to rely on in my present emergency 
but myself, 

“Well, are you ready?” said a gruff voice, 
almost ere I had time to reach the box, ‘‘Ah! 
this is it, right enough—common .wooden and 
Chubb’s lock, ss per description. Now, my 
pretty dear, hand over thie ere key |” 

“T cannot,” I answered, trembling as I 
spoke, 

“Which means you won't—eh!? Well, we 
will see about that by-and-by. The diamonds 
is inside, right enough,” rattling the box as he 
spoke, ‘and that’s the main thing. I suppose 
you have not such an article as a purse and a 
little loose cash, just to pay my travelling ex- 
penses—first-class—my beauty }” 

I have no money,” 

“Ob, haven’t you! Well, I know the old 
boy and Joe keep you pretty tight now. Joe 
would have given you the pleasure of a visit, 
only he is laid up in bed thie long time. I’m 
sure he would wish you to pay me every atten- 
tion, So my pretty lady, you will take me 
downstairs and give me eome supper |” 

All this time he had been coolly turning out 
my table-drawers, my work-box, and the pocket 
of my dress, with a dexterity that was acquired 
by practice. 

‘‘Ab! here we are!” as he clutched my 
lean little purse, ‘ Pooh! only seven-and-siz- 
pence! Thisis bad. I’m sure you feel for my 
disappointment,” he added, giving me a diabo- 
lical wink as he siipped three half-crowns into 
hie waistcoat pocket, and threw the purse on 
the table with a gesture of contempt. 

‘* No watch, no rings! This is really miser- 
able. However,” shaking the box, “I must not 
be too hard on you, the diamonds will .console 
me (would they!) ‘The contents of this are 
tempting enough to bring even a tip-top swell 
like Fancy Jim (that’s me) all the way from 
London. Come along now, and get me some 
supper. You walk before me, my dear, and 
show the way to the larder—no tricks upon | 
travellers,” , 

‘*The supper things are still in the dining- 
room,” I said, as I went slowly before him down 
the stairs, ‘‘ Thero’s bread-and-cheese, and pre- 





serves,” 

“ Bread-and-cheese be blessed! Steer for the | 
pantry. I want meat, and liquor, for I’m pretty | 
hungry, I can tell you. Come now,” as we en- 
tered the larder, and he held up his light. | 
*' This is not so bad—cold fowl and kacon, I'll 
take that ; cold apple tart, you carry that; and 
whatis there to drink? Now do nod go for to 
say that there is no such thing as » drop of 
spirits in the house, for I could not bear it!” 

“ There is a little whisky In the cupboard in | 
rr edema that Tony has sometimes at | 
D zg ” 

* Come along, then, and let me see ft at once, 
I’m glad the old chap I eent off to-day on a 
fool’s errand is not a teetotaler, That was a 
grand bogus telegram I sent him!” he added, ! 





105 
as he arranged the chicken aud pie on tho par- 
lour table. - 43 

“You sent it!” I echoed. “Then his bro- 
ther is not dying” 


Not as | am aware of,” he answered, with 
his mouth full. “ Now for the whisky, Ah! 
I see you have a jug of water; lota of spirits, 
and just a flavour of waiter. Yes, that’s it,” 
—_ g off the contents of the tumbler at « 
gulp. 

© Sit down, sit down, leb me give you some 
chicken. Come, I’m not going to eat you. 
Well, if you won’t keep me in countenance I’m 
sorry for you! that’s all Lcan say. These Mra, 
Clark’s own rearing? Capita! fow!; tell ber so, 
with my compliments, Won't she be in a fine 
way to-morrow when she hears of my little 
viel I flatter myself I managed this uncom- 
monly neatly, Dark night, lonely cottage, old 
bird away.” 

“Bat how did you get in?” I asked, boldly. 

“The old deaf body went out for coals, and I 
slipped into the kitchen and hid in that place 
for bottles, under the stairs, Aha; you never 
thought of looking there, you see. Here’s your 
good health.” 

“You must bea friend of Joe’s, for he only 
knew the address of Peggy’s people in London,” 
I remarked, indignantly. 

“Maybe lam. Joe knows your people. And 
how about this ’ere key} You know I musf have 
it, how else can I see my precious swag ? So 
think again, my fair-haired miss,” 

“T cannot,” I replied, shaking my head ; “ and 
you could scareely expect me to help to rob my- 
self ?” 

“ Suppose I was to make you? However, hand 
me over that poker, Oh, that twopenny-balf- 
penny gimcrack isno good! We must go int 
the kitchen, Come on! I can’t abear you out 
of my aight, you know!” 

Now came the awful crislk—wher, Faucy Jia 
laying down the lamp seized the heavy kitchen 
poker, and set to work to smash open the box! 
He had to do it carefully ov account of its valu 
ble contents. 

Meanwhile I stood in an agony of desperation. 
A large meat chopper lay close to his hand. 
What a weapon that would be should he tura on 
me! Another little wrench and the box would 
be open, and the imposition known, J had not 
& moment to lose, I snatched up the lamp and 
flung itinto a large tub of water, where it waa in- 
stantiy extinguished—and we were in outer dark. 


ness. 

The kitchen fire was out; the matches were 
in my room. If I could avoid the burglar in the 
dark, and get out of the front door! In this 
manceuvre lay my only chance of escaps ! 

A volley of the most awful oaths gresied my 
experiment with the light! [b had been hit or 
miss with the tub, and luckily I made a good 
shot, 

Evidently he thrust his hand into the box to 
seize his treasures all the same, but his practised 
fingers soon told him of the trick that had been 
played upon him, With 4 roar more like that of 
a wild beast than a human being he threw away 
the box, and made a plunge in the directicn of 
where I had been standing. And now begun 
round the kitchen, up and down the dark pas- 


| sages, and in and out of the parlour—such » 


game of hide-and-seek as I shudder to recall. 

Imegine black darkness, the soft-footed burglar 
seeking me as a lion does his prey, and breathing 
such blood-curdling threats that my very hair 
stood up on my head ! 

Then he ceased his loud {mprecations, sod 
proceeded to staik me silently, asa cat does a bird 
or amouse. His footsteps I could not hear, ne he 
had taken off his boots. 

The only thing to guide me aa to his where 
abouts was his heavy breathing—and oh! how 
closa he came to me sometimes; and once ho 
caught me by the skirt of my fur jacket, which, 
with great presence of mind, I tore off and left 
in hia grasp. 

This agonising chase seemed to me to have 
lasted hours; in reality, it probably was not 
longer thav ten minutes, [ could not find time 
to approach the hall-doar ; and, as a last resource, 
I cushed upstairs. Of course the creaking steps 
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immediateiy betrayed me ; and, of course, in a 
second he wae on my track—two stairs at a 
time, 

At the top of the landing there was a queer 
little angle. I shrank Into thfa, and held my 
breath as he tore past me into my bedroom. 

Now was my chance! Like lightning I turned 
aud fied downstairs, dashed open thé door. Oh ! 
how my hands shook, for he was already de- 
ecending after me, but I did manage to opea the 
hall door, and] fled likea mad creature out into 
the wet, black night. I never stopped running 
till L reached the village, 

The first house I came to was the inn, and here 
I gaiced admittance, faltered out my tale, and 
fell down in a dead faino, 

Of course, when two or three men tramped up 
to the cottage the burglar was gone, leaving no 
traces of bimself beyond his lantern, the over- 
turned hitchen table, and the ¢fSrisof his supper 
in the parlour, 

The village watchman sat up on the premises 
all night, and the first train in the morning 
brought hack Peggy snd her good mau, who, 
finding that they had been duped, suspected that 
some foul play wae going on in their abseneg, and 
had spent.a most anxious night, waiting in the 
London station for the first train for our part of 


, the world, 


My adventure with the burglar was quite a 
nine days’ wonder, and, indeed, ib gave the vil- 
lagers somevhing to talk about for much louger 

ian that period. 

My nerves were so completely shattered by 
my ordeal that Mrs, Parish suggested that I 
hould go and pay them a little visit at the 
Rectory by way of a change, and, with Peggy’s 
concurrence, I gladly accepted her invitation, 

X dreaded sleeping alone in my large, isolated 
bedroom. Often aud often I lay awake listening 
for that stealthy footstep on the staire, and many 
s time I dreamt that once more my visitor etood 
in the doorway, with crépe mask and lantern— 
dreamt it vividly, nad awoke trembling. 


4 + * + ao 


Spring glided into summer, and I still stayed 
20 ab the Rectory, where I made myself so ueces- 
gary to Mra. Parish that she would nod. hear of 
my departure, and Peggy consented to my ab- 
sence, for she saw me daily. I thiuk Peggy and 


Mrs, Parish understood one another about Sir | 


Ralph Torpichen, and Peggy thought that I 

would have better opportunities of makixg hi 

acquaiutance in the Rectory than in her own 

buurble cottage 

Summer in the country was a charming novelty 

»me. I enjoyed the fruit, flowers, haymaking, 
t amused and amazed my good 


£ 
Wiha goat that 
and hostess. 

i gardened, made hay, rede and drove the old 
ovy, walked over the parish with the Rector, 
went te one or two tennis parties, and eaw the 
game for the very firet time in my life, made 
several acquaintances aroug girls of my own age; 

), in short, but for one thing would have been 
very happy, and that one cloud In the eky was 
tied for four months I had not had a letter or 
even a newspaper from Captain Halford 

He was not wounded or laid up with fever like 
many of his comrades. He was well and in good 
spirits, wrote Mrs. Halford, who frequently 
favoured ma with long opiaties, and who, now 
that Selina had married, feit very lonely, and 
was most anxious that I should return to town, 
and once more take up my abode in Mowbray- 
eiresh; but I was very wel! contented in my 
present quarters, and nob at all avxfous to return 
to..the metropolis, ao I put her off with polite 
evasions time after time. 

Towards the end of July two events happened 
that had a certain influence on me. The first 
was the death of my uncle, so I was free, that 
was my earliest thought when I received the 
announcement from Mr. Knott. Now I was 
mistress of myself and of my money, 

I did not put on a scrap of mourning for Uncle 
Teaae, nor diseemble a regret I could not pretend 
to fee) 

The second e*ent of note was the return of Sir 


Ralph Torpichen to his native place, 


| man, 





OHAPTER XXVL 


Sin Raven Torricagn disa pointed me very 
much at first—he was so send older than I had 
expected. He looked nearly ay old as father, but 
I could not but allow that he was a strikingly 
handsome man. : 

His figure was slight and soldierly. He was 
rather short, and inclined to be a dandy in bi: 
dress, His halr was powdered with grey his 
moustache and eyebrows were jet black + bis nose 
wae aguiline, and his eyes were dark biue and 
very piercing ; aud @ very piercing look they cast 
ov roe as he entered his pew, most unexpectedly 
one Sunday morning and fourid me comfortably 
inetalled in his best armchair. 

He had arrived home’ with his usual eudden- 
ness the previous night. No one was looking for 
him at that side of Christus, I felt very uncom- 
fortable, and became very hot, and coloured up 
to my hair as this strange gentleman, whose air 
of being at home told methathe was surely Sir 
Ralph himeelf, sat opposite me for the remainder 
of the morning service, 

He introduced himself to me in the porch as 
I was waitiog for Mr, Parish. He walked back 
with us, and lunched at the Rectory, and from 
that time forward I saw him regularly—at least 
once every day. Whether he came over to dine, 
or Mr. Parish and I dined with him, or had tea 
and strawberries in his superb pleasure grounds, 
or our more humble garden, we saw, him daily ; 
and, I must confess, I liked him very much. 

His manners were charming, especially to ladies 
—deferential, chivalrous, aud fascinating, He 
had a fund of conversations He had read and 
travelled much. He had been to India—a bond 
of anion between us—-and yet he never absorbed 
all the talk. 

It came out one day that he had met my 
father io years gone by ; “ before you were born,” 


| he added, “and, in fact, he married a relation of 


my own—a distant cousin.” 

“My mother !” I cried, “ related to you | Oh, 
you are the first person I have met who knew 
her! Teilme something about her. You know 
I never saw her, She died when I was quite a 
little thing, and do so long to hear about her.” 

Sir Ralph, who happened to be sitting under a 
big beech tree in the Rectory lawn, looked at me 
very steadily for fuily a moment, but did act say 
A word, 

'*Oh, you are not going to be like father, I 
hope? He never named her--her death was such 
ablow to him. Indeed, that was the reason he 
left. all society, aud isolated himself in the jungle, 
The subject. was too painful to him, but not to 
you. Do tell me abouther. I kuow, at any rate, 
that she was young and pretty.” 

*Oh, you, she was young and pretty!” he 
answered, looking down. 

“And how old was she when she died ?’*- 

“Ah, old !” looking greatly confused. ‘'’Pon 
my honour I cannot tell you {” 

‘And what did she do? What was her 
forte +” 

‘* Her forte! Ob, well, I. can’t exaetly say, 
Perhaps,” as if suddenly struck by & happy 
thought, “her forte lay in looking pretty. I[ 
really can’t tell you much about her.” 

“ How provoking i aud [ am just thirsting all 
my life long tg hear everything that concerns her, 
I have « kind of idolatrous feeling for my pretty 
young mother whom I never saw, and who died 
so early that {t broke father’s heart.” 

'€ The world ts a emall place. Faney your bei 
the daughter of Diana Saunders, and my secon 
cousin, Iam very glad to find that you are a re- 
lation of mine, Diana,” 

“And so am I! Indeed, farmore pleased than 
you can be, Sir Ralph, for J have not a single 
creature belonging to me except my detestable 
cousin.” . 

Call me Ralph,” said my newly-found kins- 
‘*T would like to hear a pretty girl call me 
Ralph once more.” 

"T will if you like; only it scarcely seems re- 
spectful, You are eo much oldef than I am—as 
old as father”. * 

“ Not quite,” rather quickly. » “He would be 
i fully ten years my serior, I am forty-three,” 





} bright ones, 





“And I'am twenty!” I retorted trium- 
phantly, vik) 
“Happy twenty! Make much of your beat 
years—they go so fast, and they never come 
I wish I were your guardian. I feel as if I 
your proper caretaker,” he added with empresse- 
ment a 


‘I wish you were; but Mr, Kaott will look 
after me, I suppose, now Uncle Jeane is dead.” 

“ What @ rascal he was. And as to his son, I 
should like to eee him get fifteen yeara’ 
servitude, Certainly you have not be 
fortunate in some of your relations,”hec 







with bitter emphasis. “I hope thoge you, 
come acroes in future may turn out better in 
every way.” 


* But have I others to come across t” 

“No—not that I am aware of; ubless,, of 
course, your husband's people.” - Diets 

** Yes, when I havea husband,” I replied «ae 
gravely, for | was thinking of Hug his 
aunt and cousic. Seiina was not a great im- 
provement on any of my kin, ~Aftér this, 
Mr. Parish joined us, and the subject dropped.” 

Now that Sir Ralph was a relation I became 
quite at home at the Park. He gave mea coed 
lovely chestnut, pare, and was surprised” 
delighted at my Horéemanship. We were together 
almost every day, We went for long, long 
and not to the scandal of the neighbour ; 
for were we not related, and did [ not look upon 
cousin Ralph as a second father ? th: 

Peggy was charmed, so was Mrs, Parish. “Now 
that [ had command of my own money I bought 
a smart trap and pair of ponies, in which I drove 
Mc#, Parish out on fine days, lying ina recumbent 
position ; and I endowed Peggy with the best of 
sealskin jackets, and Tony with a fine chrono- 
meter watch—for money they would not accept. 

Only for my fears about Hugb, and my sus- 
picions that some one had been meking mikchief 
between us, I should have been as happy as the 
day was long. I felt perfectly at home at Bray- 
field, and as if I had lived there all my life. I 
knew the farmers and their families for miles 
round, and I had scoured almost every road in 
the county, 

I could not say how much TI liked my’ cousin 
Ralph ; I did not feel the eame towards him’ ‘as 
towards Hugh—-my first best friend—the friend 
of my dark days, as Sir Ra'ph was of my present 
I was more at ease with my second 
cousin, and said all kinds of things to him I would 
not have said to Hugh, If teased at him, ordered 
him about, and ruled him imperiously; and'‘he 
was always my kind advicer, my faithful friend, 
and my devoted slave. He was never offended, 
ill-tempered, or jealous. Ihagd unbounded con- 
fidence in him and his opinions ; and bit’ ‘by’ bit, 
during our long rides, I told him most of my life 
—told him about our visitors at the bungalow, 
my father’s death, my return, my lifeat “ Rivale’ 
Green,” the episode of the clock ; and last, by no 
means least, my rescue by Hugh, Somebow, 
strange to say, he did not seem to care to hear 
about him half'as much as I expected, And one 
day, after a long silence, he asked me, point- 
blank, *‘if I was engaged to Captain Hal- 
ford 1” 

To which I truly answered, — 

"No ; but I—I think I ought to tell you that 
I kuow he likes me.” 

“And you like him!” he interrogated, very 
sharply. 

* Yes; and I like him.” 

**Yeb you are uot engaged 7” 

“No, You see I am an heiress, and he is 
afraid of my money,” 

Sh, indeed!” very drily, ‘“ Well, all T can 
say is that he must bes very singular woes ee. 
Generally speaking, a golden setting is by no 
means disliked in a wife, and rather enhances her 
charts.’ y 

“ Nor in a husband, cousin Ralph ¥.» how 
was it you never married? Some atin bd a 
great loss, However, it is not too late yet.” 

“ Never mind me,” he sald, rather shortly. 
Tell me all about yourself and fellow. 
Does he write to you? Do you correspond?” 

“ He used to write ; but now I have not had o 
line from him for tix months. If it wereanyone 


else I should think he had forgotten me.” 
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" And if you were anyone elee I'm sure you 
would have no doubt on the subject. Tell me 
honestly, Di, if he has proved inconstant? Do 
you care bey much for him, and will it break 
your heart? 

“T do care for him very tanch ; but if he has 
forgotten me it. will not break my heart. The 

age of broken hearts is over.” 

“ere And you will be off with the old love and on 
with the new! You wi!! many someone clee, 
live happy ever after, and when you are a portly 
middle-aged taatron you will one day find your- 
self going in te dinner with your first love, and 
be amazed to think that you ever saw anything 
in him 1. Such, allowing for different sexes, bas 
been my lot, I aesure you that one day iast 
spring when I met my first love on the steps of 
the Hotel Bristol in Paris—a fat, fussy dowager 
with a red face and false teeth, and numbering 
forty-five summers-~I warmly thanked my stars 
that she was not my wile of twenty years’ 
standing, and that she had seen ft to turm her 
back oa me when I was an eligible younger son. 
Oh! the days that are no more—the ‘dage | 
she had a figure like a sy)ph, and her eyes were 
as blue as the forget-me-nots we picked besifie |- 
the river’! ” 

“Yes, that is your experience, Rilgh f° ati 
wine T Thane will not be the same, 

"Ah! everybody hopes that, my little 
Hope tellen flattering tale to the young. “Tf 
good-looking, f rermgen Halford (you ‘showed: ame | eetir 
= photo and you say that he is Sagat rest btn 
throws you over, at any rate you tieed not wear 
the willow unless you like, Lt the wotwt’ Qanipe 
to the worst you can marry: esis 

“Oh, Cousin Ralph, you are “king! 0 Ae 

“No; I never was more in earnest io my li, 
I love R ben my little Indian eeusin, ten times 
better that careless correspondent of yours. 
{love youina way that amezes myself. Your 
innocence, freshnese, and frankness, not to speak 
of your beauty, appeals to my withered old heart, 
I know I could make you happy. I don’t talk 
to you of my wealth and position, only of myself 
—of Ral hen, bachelor, aged forty-two, 
So well do I love you that I could even endure, 
stand by, and see you marry this Halford if it 
waa for your best happiness, snd be ever content 
to eink the Jover ie the friend, | I value your 
happiness far more than my own.” 

“Oh, Cousin Ralph, you are too good to. me! 
Be niy friend eadel ; for thovgh I do not love 
you 43 you mean an "thew deserve I am fonder of 
you than any one in orld—after Hugh, and 
Peggy, and Mrs. Parieh, 

“There ia nop much compliment in that, my 
child,” he exclaimed, as he lifted me off. my 
horse at the Rectory door; “you have named 
thé only three people in the world you care for, 
and you put me even after Mrs, Parish ! Um 
coming in too,” following me along the cool stone 
hall Into the drawing-room, where we found 
Mre, Parrish .eagerly talking to a dark-haired 
gentleman, -who. was sitting in a low wicker 
chair with his back to us, and evidently had not 
heard our-arrival, nor the stamping of our steeds 
on the gravel, ao ‘absorbed was he in listening .to 
Mrz, Parish’s discourse. 

“Oh, here she is! ” exclaimed that good ps 
and he phew | turned, and sprang up, 
Z hg my once more face to face with 
iT ug 


——t 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Wuen I beheld Hugh's dear familiar bronzed 
ace I was a0 overwhelmed with surprise andjoy 
that I had great difficulty in restraining my 
‘ears, and also from throwing my arms round his 
neck and kissing him publiciy. 

He had much more self-command, snd confined 
himaelé to shaking hands, We had not meb 
‘or a whole year, and yet we found nothing to 

oor to one another beyond the baldesb. common- 
places, 

The brunt of the gore paee conversation was 
borne by Mrs. Parish, who asked about our rid 
aud discussed of the war in Egypt, or ge aided 


te ‘ees First)’ Roan i one 
‘ens Hao lg rou 


er ® 


ground, playing with ee “—y whip, and not 
contributing a single sylla to the conversation, 
no more than if I cp oe te, 

After a short time my cousin rose, took bis 
leave, and Mre. Parish (as she, poor 
woman, could not simi efface herself) that 
"perhaps Captain Halford might like to see the 
garden—we had a wonderful show of yellow roses 
this season,” 

The yellow roses cerved as an Ckeellont exiense, 
and we immediately stepped vk the 
open win down through the’ 
and once:L knew that we were welt out of sight 
from ’a wofp I halted ; and, looking at 
Hugh 227 Scapa 

“Why did you not tell 1 me that: you were 


coming +” se 
“ Because I ¥ to see things for mywelf | 
‘Beeing is believing” he answered in @ 
educentrated tone ‘made me shiver, 
‘ Aad what do you see f2%) 


“T see that what I have 







Taskf yon 
2 grea Sacagantt 


nothing to hia 
asked, scorn 






extetetice {"e" 
ber Meaning that I-have never written to you 
during that time ’ Certainly Tshail tell you. I 


was tryitig aw experiment.” 

“ Ab my expense—much obliged !" 

“ Hear me out, and then sneer as you will! 
You know my feelings for you—that much as I 
loved you J feared to take advantage of your first 
impulse of gratitude, thinking that, perhaps, you 
had mistaken it for Jove, I, myself, love you so 
deeply that to discover after we were married 
that you had made a mistake would drive me 
mad, for I have a depth of jealously in my. dispo 
sition that I have only lai#ly discovered. 

* Oa march, by day, across ecorching deserts, 
you were almost always in my thoughts, and 
under the stare at nightss-as I .rode round the 
outposts, or lie in my tent, It was the same thing, 
A brother officer who was what he called ‘badly 
hit,’ confided all his miseries to me. I was glad 
of someone to talk to. whohad 3 fellow-feeling, 
and I told him my stery-—and yours,” 

* And what did he say ?” I a OY sharply. 

“T told him of,your extraordivary education, 
neat marvellous innocence of life, your isolation, 
you your riches, of the manner in 
Thich I had been able to.be useful to you, and 
how Iloved you, but was not sure thatyou loved 
me, Moreover; that your fortune was a barrier 
between us, andhe listened, carefully to ali I 
had to say,.and then advised me to wy the test 
of time and. silence, 

“* Coase tovmetie behen heinald, and see what 
the result will be. Give, her time, should ‘she 
choose it, to forget: you. lishe ie indignant, and 
takes.another loveriin, your place, there is your 
answer, She never cared a straw sbout you; her 
so-called. love was: gratitude, and it would have 
been 9 shame..to hays accepted it,..If, oo, the 
other hand; she.still remainsiconetant, in spite of 
absence and silence, there is your answer too, Be 
thankful for s true,and eonstant heart; strain 
no longer at that camel to your pride—a rica 
wifes marry her and. be happy.’” 

' Yes; and what angwer ‘baveryou drawn from 
the ordeal.to whichyou pub me#” 

* The first answer; Lreturned home... I heard 
that you had gone to.live witha clergyman and 
hie wife; thatyou hadpthanks to your uncle's 
death, entire contro! of your hand. and fortune, 
and that you werejahout to bestow both.on a 
wealthy baronet, whe. was shadow, and 
epent more than belf. his time in your society ; 
and who.could blame him?” 

v Cage and afterwards?” I inguired, disdain- 





by Sir Ralph, whiles Hugh answered with con- 
Strained civility and.I sat quiefly in the back- 


! down to reconnoitre for myeelf. 





fall 
i 1 thought I would not go by hearsay, so I ran 
I spent two 





re-ground,. 


m= 


Sheen told: wie pai 


fectly cor: Fsee that, heve # bandsome, 
rich *sidaieiiel lover's panawered,' inh ha 
bitter voice, ° ti 
“Tt Is not true 1’? Doerke passionately. = 4 
fs ES eb au ig ¥ conversi tion's 
ye sea id; F nothing to me butt 
sae S Sty + claima®’ relationship, dogs: ta? 


houre fn Mra, Parlsh's drawing-room waiting for 

you, and listeuing to praises of you, and Sir 

Ralph, When you came at last—you and he—I 

saw ata glance that he was in love with you, 

that he is my rival And--aud now it only 

04g for me to wish you well, and to say good- 
ye. 

“ Hugh,” I cried, ‘Ewonder how you can be 
go—so obstinate, so prejudiced, and eo cruel. 
However, if you do not believe me, and do not 
want my love, of course I am not going to force 
iton you. Ican only say that, in spite of your 
strange silence, when nineteen girls out of twenty 
would have believed you had forgotten them, aud 
returned the complimem, I never doubted you as 
you have doubted me, Perhaps,” now breaking 
down utterly, “it is best asitis, You would be 
always ous and always eurpicious as my 
husband, “a0 let us part, but part as friends,” 

F Ee greatly moved by my tears, “I am 
your or notaing. Tell me you are not going 
to winery 7 Ralph Torphichen, I thought it wasall 
* at tld induce you to think so !—merely 
"out ridicg tipéther, and his giviog me a horee ¥”” 
‘Hes Ke never fad you to suppose he loved 


" youl”. dentanded Mugh, gazing at me pepe 
‘Such cot: 8 ‘ought to ba sacred,’ I 
falt ered, 
** Not from me 16 ait'your lover too, 
* Well, yea 8 to'way, this bes! ‘ty he 






spoke to miein*thad wi He 
asked me if I was ety 
and thet he stked, ay 
for you, the reayoi st FAM "and Ptke-eici “that 
you were afratd of my money?" 

* And what did he say to that?” 

“He eaid you were a very singular young 
man.” 

**Oh! andso Tam aware that Iam. How- 
ever, your money shall no longer be a bar bebween 
us, as far as [am concerned, Whatelse did he 


eay 7” 

* He asked me to marry him if I did not marry 
you.” 

‘‘ Aud which is it to be, Ranee ¢ ” 


“Why you, of courses, Hugh, if ‘you ‘will 
promize not to be suspicious or jeslous, br to*tty 


any. more disegreeable: ‘experiments ‘ab my 
expense,”’ _ 
 Ranes, -youare-an angel,” he exclaimed, 


drawing me towards him, aad kiséiig” ‘me 
passionately, ‘‘aud I have behavéd ‘like a brute, 
As long as I Jive I shall never doubt you ‘agnin, 
that 1 most solemnly promise, “You have‘ stoda 
the teat I put upon you—nobly you heave’ re- 
nounced a wealthy baronet, and, by all atcottnts, 

& good fellow, forme, who ams mnleerable captain 
in a-marching regiment, with’ ueither title nor 
lands to endow you with. F only hope’ ‘mbteb 
humblyrthat you may never have reasotto regret 
your choice.’ Itshall not betay fMulsif you do.” 

‘After this we strolled about’ the garden— 
never having cast one glance to the yellow roses 
—and talked,as I suppose most lovers talk, 
entirely of themselves. ‘Titae flew.° 1 was greatly 
dtartied when I heard the first dinner- bell. 

As T gauntered fn obedience to iis suarmons 
towards the house I gave’ Hugh @ promise’ that 
Brayfield village should bave the pleasute’ of 
aesing a wedding fromthe Parsonage by that day 
month. 

We entered the drawing-room together, where 
my kind friends were both awaiting us ; and gol ering 
upto Mrs, Parish I stooped down, feeling as bo 
aan lion, and thokr-her: ‘hand in’ mine’ and 
beckoned Hugh to.approach, and said, 

“Mrs, Parish, Hugh iv going to take me away 
from you ;but: ell the ssme, Tam sure you will 
be good friends.” 

Then, feeling that perhaps I) ought to have 
left this anuouncement to Hugh, i turned my 
ericson face towards the door, and rushed outof 
the room 

I ehauged my-habit, put on oy pretifest dress 
ith all apeed » for of cour: se, 1 said to myrelf, 

Y ‘Hugh would be asked to stay to dianer,” and 
he whs, When I entered in my white dress, 
with a bunch of yellow roses at my bréast, he wae 
already installed fu the dining-roon, at. Mrs, 

Parish’ s right haud, se befitted a new member of 





the household, 
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1 JUST MANAGED 


A bottle of champagne was opened, and our 
health was druok, and Mr. Parish made a good 
many jokes at my expense. I could see that Hugh 
made a most favourable impression on both my 
kind friends—-and no wonder ! Where would they 
eee a handsomer, more gentlemanly, more agree- 
able young man | 

I listened to his modest history of his own ad- 
ventures with pride, He had been mentioned in 
despatches, and he had gained two medals, I 
listened with horror to his description of the 
march to Mettemeh—uight marches and day 
scoutiug, lack of water and food, but no lack of 
bualleta and death. 


We heard for the first time the history of thai | 


ghastly-broken square at “Abu Kles,” where 
such was the awful jam of desperate men that 
many, like Hugh, could not even stir hand or foot, 
but remained with the swords or revolvers raised 
above their heads powerless to move, 

Ib seemed strange to be listening to the blood- 
urdling realities of war in that quiet Rectory 
dining-room, and to think that the bronzed 
soldier now among us, so peacefully eating straw- 
berries and elpping the Rector’s port, had been 
quite recently facing the horrors of war, and 
thankful for a drink of liquid mnd out of a tin 
pannikin., 

Mrs. Parish and I retired to the drawing-room, 
Hugh wheeled her there with his own hands, and 
she, of course, plied me with questions, and took 
a truly motherly interest ia the matter--a love- 
match—and such a handsome youog man had her 
warmes’ support, 

“But, ah, my dear!” she exclaimed, with a 
sigh, ‘*I cannot help being sorry for poor Sir 
Ralph! Of course he is not to compare to Cap- 
tain Halford in looks or in years, but it would 
have been such a splendid match ; and it would 
have been such a happiness to me to have had 
you settled at the Park—just beside me, and 
Peggy had set her heart on it.” 

“Then Peggy had no business to do so, Peggy 
a all all about Hugh; she even kuew him in 

ndia,” 





Hit} 
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TO FALTER OUT MY TALE, AND THEN FELL DOWN IN A DEAD FAINT, 


At this moment we were joined by the two 
gentlemen, and Mr. Parish came over and laying 
his hands on my shoulders from behind, said in 
his hearty deep voice, “Is it true what this 
fellow here tells me, that he is going to carry you 
off in a month?” 

I made no reply to this question beyond the 
well-known silence which gives consent ; and 
shortly afterwards we were despatched into the 
garden by our elders, ostensibly to look for the 
new comet, 

Hugh took up his quarters at the village inn, 
and epent most of his time at the Rectory, He 
drove with me, walked with me, but never rode ; 
never could be induced to mount one of Sir 
Ralph’s huntere. 

Poor cousin Raiph! After a fortnight’s con- 
templation of my engagement he could not stand 
it any longer, and he went off to Scotland, leaving 
horses and house, flowers and fruit, entirely at my 
disposal, He and Hugh were civil to one another, 
but there was a curious constraint in their man- 
ner, and if they did warm up Into sociability over 
sport or politics, they soon slid over whenever I 
came upon the scene, 

I was very sorry for Cousin Ralph ; he bore his 
disappointment with dignity and wonderful self- 
command—though I'm sure it was like rubbing 
salt into a wound for him to see Hugh in what 
had been his place, In the end, he Could bear it 
no longer, and he fied. 

Time certainly chased the hours with flying 
feet. It seemed as if I had only been e da 
few days when the sun rose on my wedding 
thorning——s lovely day in early September. The 
old church was beautifully decorated with wheat 
and poppies, and cornflowers, The village school- 
children. strewed my path with flowers, as I 
walked to the altar on Mr, Parish’s arm. A 
brother clergyman officiated, and he gave me 
away ; and half the county were present to see 
the wedding, and were pleased to say-~so Mr. 
Parish told me—that “ they had never seen the 
knot tied between’a handsomer couple!” Jack 
Hare was best man; and Peggy, in a~- gorgeous 





silk, and Tony in a new blue cloth coat, had pro- 
minent places among the guests. Two little girle 
were my bridesmaids ; they were dressed in white 
lace frocks, wide moi: é sashes, and carried large 
baskets of roses. I wore the traditional white 
satin, with a long train, a wreath of stephanotis, 
and a tulle veil, and beneath it flashed very dan- 
gerously valuable diamonds, 

I had received some very handsome presente, 
limited as was my circle—three brilliant stars 
from Cousin Ralph, a pair of gold bangles from 
Mre Halford, a silver-gilt mounte? dreasing-bag 
from Selina, and a superb tea-servics from Hugh’s- 
brother officers. The day was lovely, everything 
went off without any hitch. If sunshine is a 
happy augury, my married life would be without 
a d. 


“ After the ceremony the guests adjourned to 
the Rectory, where Mr. and . Parish enter- 
tained them at a handsome collation ; and ab 
three o’clock the happy drove off en route 
for Wales, amid a volley of and rice, 
and accompanied by the best of their 
ig oe hfrom thelocal 

I quote the above paragrap m the paper, 
and am too modest to pain 9 all it said about the 
bride and her diamonds ! 


(To be continued.) 








Waite the bicycle brake ig not a =r popular 
attachment to the wheel, everybody is interested 
in whatever new inventions in this line are pre- 
sented to the public. This latest improvement 
fs made in the form of a roller attached to a 
vertical rod. This roller is pressed more or less 
firmly upon the tire, and, as it-revolves with the 
tire, the wearing qualities are greatly decreased. 
The roller brake has been used before, bub has 
proved inefficient from lack of firmness. The 
new idea comprebends an inner roller of fine 
steel, which assists in maintaining the pressure of 
the rubber upon the 














MELANIE LOOKED LIKE A WILD ANIMAL BROUGHT TO BAY, 


UNA’S VOW. 


—0i— 


- CHAPTER XIX. 
THE CORONER'S VERDICT, 


“Tr atruck me,” went on Brown, ‘that the 
gentleman was rather taken aback at this plain 
speaking on the girl’s part. He drank his brandy 
and soda, and drummed his —— on the table 
for a few minutes, then he looked piercingly at 
her, and said, ‘and suppose I gre you the five 
hundred—mind, I don’t say do It—what 
guarantee should I have that you would not try 
to geb any more out of me In the future!’ 

“*Pl tell you. I should leave England for 
America, straight away. I am engaged to a 
young es is ~ be pemagoon: <= we tomn by 
seem much prospect of our marrying, use he 
haen’t been able to save anything since he went 
out there, With this five hundred pounds 
added to my own savings we might set up in 
business, and I have little doubt that we should 
succeed, Then, I'l! give you my word of 
honour—my oath, if you like—never to tell a 
syllable of what I know,’ 

“ © Never to give me away, in fact. Well, I’m 

inclined: to believe you, and although I hate 
going back from wy word, I'l] increase the 
amount to five ticndeed pounds, Now, where 
are the letters }’ 
_ ‘She produced them from under her cloak—in 
fact, I think they had been hidden in the bosom 
of her dress for extra eafety—and while he 
counted them and looked at the dates on each, 
to make sure none were missing, she watched 
him jealously, After all the packet was a small 
one, aud presently he laid it down on the table, 
and took a case from his breast pocket, Then 
he counted out the notes. 

‘** There you are—ten Bank of England notes 
for fifty pounds each, Now we are quits.’ 

‘Yes, we are quite,’ she returned, and she 
put the notes in the same safe place from which 
sus had drawn the letters. 





“He got up and stood in front of her—and 
then I saw what a great tal! fellow he was, and 
how determined-looking—certainly not the sort 
of man one would care to offend. 
iP ‘Now mind ou kee ae me,’ he a 

pressively, an int of my secret © 
out I shall know ion 000 to blame, and I shall 
revenge myself, you may be quite eure. I don’t 
stick at much where my love or hatred are con- 


*** Great Heavens, I know it!’ she exclaimed, 
with a shudder, and she ran out of the room 
without uttering another word. I walted to see 
what he would do. 

“For a little while he did not move from his 
position, but seemed lost in thought. 

“When at last he looked up his face was as 
white as death, and hia eyes were wild as those 
of s» madman. 

“T could see that his reflections, whatever they 
were, had unnerved him, for when he went to 
pour out some more brandy his band shook 
until half the spirit was wasted on the cloth. 

“Then ke took up the letters, and threw them 
into the fire—which I found afterwards he had 
had lighted no doubt with a view to his pur- 


pose, 

“*Tt’s the Inat lnk—the only one,’ I heard 
him mutter aloud, while he glanced at his 
watch, and picked up a hab and overcoat that 
had been lying on « chair near him. 

“He wend once more to the fire, poked the 
letters right into the heart of the flame, and 
left the room,” 

ns , of course, you went in and gob the 
letters }” exclaimed Rowley, eagerly. 

‘*That was my intention,’”’ replied Brown ; 
“byt luck was rather against me this time, and 
jusb as I gob outside in the corridor the miz- 
tress of the house went into the sitting-room 
to fetch down what remained of the brandy. 
She only pared a minute or two, but it le 
all the difference to me, for when I managed to 
fish what remained of the packed out of the 


} fire, 1) was hardly worth taking—little more 





than ashes, and a few charred bits of paper: 
However, such as they are, I’ve brought them 
with me, and here they are,” 

He had placed them inside a tin tobacco box, 
and this he delivered over to Rowley, who after 
one glance inside the lid decided not to disturb 
them until they could be placed in the hands of 
an expert, 

* What about Melanie Coote, afterwards?” he 


Oh, I did not see her again,” Brown re- 
plied, “for when I got downstairs [ found she 
had gone. But it seems she stopped to haves 
glass of wine in the bar~and the landlady said 
she theught she wanted it, too, for she looked a» 
if she were on the point of fainting. I wasn’t 
surprised to hear this ; I could see that all the 
time she was talking to this so-called Mr. Jones 
ehe had rouch ado to keep calm, And now, sir, 
I think I must geb home and have something tu 
eat and arest, I’ve been on duty pretty well 
twenty-four hours.” 

* And you've done well!” exclaimed Rowley, 
emphatically. “I only wieh I'd got a few mors 
men like you about—my work ’ud be a deal 
easier, I can tell you. Yes, you’d best go home 
and get a good night’s rest, and we'll have 
another talk in the morning. The man who !s 
to take your place is already here, so there’s no 
occasion to wait.” 

When he was left alone the inspector began to 
think quietly over the different evenis of the 
day. 
Ts was a tangled ekein, this murder of Lady 
Carstairs, and the different threads that had 
been put in his hands within the last few hours 
did nothing to materially disentangle it— indeed. 
as a matter of foct, they only confuced matters. 

It had been fairly plain eailing so lovg as he 
believed Mre. Alec Bereaford had committed the 
murder from motives of jealousy, but what had 
this soi-disant Jones to do with ft, and what 
was Mrs, Redwood’s connection with the 
crime 1 

The thought of the latter gave him an ides ; 
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he must have Black Pool dragged, and so bring 
to light the parcel she had thrown into ft. 

He accordingly gave instructions to one of his 
men,who at once set off to have them carried into 
effect ; then Rowley came back to his post in 
front of the house and once more resumed his 


itations, 
a had felt sure when he first questioned her 
that Melanie Coote wae keeping something back 
from him, and Brown's communication made this 
quite certain. : 

The same idea had occurred to him with regard 
to Mrs, Redwood, and the housekeeper’s masque- 
rading in Alec Beresford’s attire had confirmed 
this also, 

Wa: there a mutual understanding between 
thetwo women? Did they both know the secret 
of Lady Carstairs’ mysterious murder ? 

This man Jones must be implicated in some 
way, or he would not pay such a large sum as five 
hundred pounds to secure Melanie Coote’s silence, 
and it was certain from her reported conversation 
that the girl had some hold over him, which was 
not entirely destroyed with the letters, 

“Perhaps you've never been in such a tight 
hole as this before,” she had said, and it did not 
seem aa if he had dieputed the assertion. One of 
the first things.to do would be to find out the 
identity of this man 

“* Brown ought to have followed him,” Rowley 
said to himeelf ; but he felt he could not blame 
Brown very much for the neglect of this duty, 
sesing how smart ths man had proved himecif 
all through. "S'iil, from the description of him 
heought not to be a difficult person to trace. 
Hia looking at his watch when he threw the letters 
into the fire would indicate that he was thinking 
of his train, and that train probably was due, 
otherwise he would have waited to see the letters 
burn to the last fragment, In all likelihood, too, 
he was going to London. I'll look and see ff a 
train leaves W--—— about that time,” 

He found that one did. So far his reasoning 
was confirmed. Then he wrote out a telegram 
to the authorities at Scotland-yard ; but aeit was | 
too late to send it to-night he arranged that it 
should be wired on first thing in the morning. 

One person at least in Oskenhurst got no sleep 





that night. Alec did not even attempt to go to 
bed, but spent the night for the most part in | 
pacing miserably backwards and forwards fo his 
own room, racked with doubts on bie wife’s be- 
half, 

iis himeelf was astonished at the persistency | 
with which his thoughts dwelt on her image—he 
had had no idea that she formed so great a por- 
tion of his life. Even poor dead Lady Carstairs 
was forgotten as he pictured Eunice flying from 
justice 

His own position was terribly trying. He 
dared not seek her. ont—he dared not move hand 
or foot on her behalf, lest he should be the means 
of betraying her. All he could do was to wait 
and let events unfold themselves 

The next day the Coroner’sf, est took place, 
and he had to give evidence of finding the body. 
Various questions were put to him regarding his 
wife’a absence, and he was forced to declare her 
flight was a mystery to him. 

But he saw the effect this admission had on the 
jury, especially when taken in conjunction with 
the fact that the weapon with which the crime 
was committed was proved to have been in her 
possession. The verdict hardly eurprised him. 
it was one of “ Wilful Murder against Eunice 
Ceresford |” 

When the toquest was over he went to his 
mother’s boudvir, where Lady-Rosaline—who had 
been one of the witnessee—was sitting in silent 
misery, 

“Oh!” she cried, wringing her hands, “ what 
disgrace on the name of Beresford—will it ever be 
wiped out, I wonder! Let us leave this place, ! 
Alec, as soon as we can—lJet us go abroad, and do | 
our best to blot out all this dreadful time.” 

‘Leave |”? he repeated, looking at her in won- 
der. ‘** How can we leave with matters az they 
are? Eunice’s whereabouts may be discovered 
at any moment.” 

“ Well, and what then? She'll be lodged in 
gaol, won’t she?” 


| Redwood’s seizure; it only seemed one anxiety 


| matter did uot dwell in his memory any more 





The hardness and callousness of the tone die- 


gusted him. Abt last the veil was falling from 

his eyes, and he was beginning to see his mother 
as she really war. ; 

“If such should be the case it lsueurely my) 
re 


duty toremain by her side, to help her and com | 


fort her, and.do the best I can for her,” he re 
torted, sternly, 

“Duty towards a murdercss/ You are mad, 
Alec. You owe her no duty. By her conduch 
she has forfeited every claim she ever had on 
you, Leave her to her fate.” 

He walked towards the door, 

“TI decline to discuss the matter with you, 
mother, 30 long ss you take thattone.” 

“Tet is the only tone I am ever likely to. 
exclaimed Lady Rosaline, excitedly. “ Ite” 
the creature has diegraced us, and the only way 
in which we can wipe out the disgrace is by, 
having nothing more to. dawwith her. That is the’ 
plan f shall adopt, and if you do; not follow it 


” 


Do you remember bringing to Oakenhurst 






the little girl you ~~ wane Bj ran 
awayiin consequence, it was su having 
c - Teowes from my bureau f there 
‘tain circumstances ia the affair that 


) me at the time, and I made’ 
. the child which were euccessful. 
‘not drowned, as was eu at 
although she had thrown 
I did not bring her back to Oakenhurst, but 
foreed her to confess the truth to me, which was 
‘pot that she had been guilty of the theft herself, 
‘but that she ran away’to shield thé one who 
eeiy was the culprit, And that was your 


5 
oF 
¥ 
cif; 






“Well?” asshe paused, mother ! 

“Then it is a choice between her and myself} .\" Yes, Alec, now that. years have passed 
your guilty wife or your mother,”’ vie truth may be, told-o to be told, 

“My cholce is made,” he seid, firmly, “#T , for the she. ef the . Your 
choose my wife, guiltpior ae was in debt, and Psu the temptation 

He did not stay to hear more, nor was he eug-'} ¢ alone fu the room with the ‘was 
prised an hour afterward: tosee the ca ab} toe much for her... That I baer ok I 
the door ready to take Lady Rosaline and het | ¢ould not ere her “the child ‘to be 
maid to thestation, 4.5) » | driven forth from thé only ‘she bad to 


He went out to helpher, both because he wished 
to pay hie mother ever 
cause it would never do to let the household sus- 
pect that a rupture had taken place between 
them ; but hé did riot kiss her,and Lady Rosaline 
as she drove off, sobbing miserably in one corner 
of the carriage, felt fotuitively{that the old rela- 
tions were oyer—she had lost her son for ever. 

He felt very lonely sad desolate as he returned 
indoors. One of the servants met him in the 
hall to ask him some trivial question that sur- 
prised hia. 

"Go to the housekeeper,” he said, a trifle im- 
patiently ; “she can give you directions in this 
matter better than I can.” 

* But she isill, sir. “Doctor Whitmore was sent 
for early this morning, and he says he thinks she 
is golng to have brain fever,, Anyway, she’s 
delirious.” 

This was the first Alec had heard of Mrs. 


amongst many. But to sesy the truth, the 


than his mother’s departure did, for something 
of greater importance was agitating him. It had 
struck him that at any moment the police might 
step in and take possession of his wife’s private 
papers, and he determined to be beforehand with 
them. 

Accordingly he locked himself in Eunice’s 
sittiug-room and began to search the oak bureau 
—which was the only lock-up receptacle the 
young bride possessed, and which had, as has 
before been stated, formerly been the property 
of Colonel Beresford. Indeed, many of his 
memoranda still remained in it; and as Alec 
sorted out the few letters bearing his wife's name 
he came upon a packet of much older ones which 
had evidently belonged to his. uncle. As he 
lifted them out the tape that had bound them 
together became untied, and they fell..in con- 
fusion on the floor, 

He bent down to pick them up, and amonget 
them, to his surprise, he found a sealed envelope, 
Turning it over to look at the address, bis .aston- 
ishment was not lessened when. he saw it was 
directed to himself. 

“To be opened in case of my death,” was the 
superscription, and below it the signature of his 
uncle, 





CHAPTER XX. 
A NEW LIGHT, 

“When you read these lines, my dear Alec, 
I'shall be dead,” the letter began, “ aud, doubt- 
less, you will be disappointed, perhaps angered, at 
the way in which I have left my property.. But, 
believe me, when I eay that I know my will fas 
jusb one ; the girl to whom I bequeath my estates 


depend on... 
‘gourtesy, and also. be- Un Aa not tell me this willingly, I dragged 
ion, for my 


it from her by dint of cross-examinat 
ruspicions were 


alréady aronged ; and, to put the 
matter. beyond all doubt, I afterward 


8 accused 


to hide it from you. Card debts were at the 
bottom of her difficulties, Well, after that I 
resolved to adopt Una myself, and I have never 
had cause to regret doing so. I sent her to 
school in Belgium, and no daughter could haye 
been tenderer, kinder, more devoted than she; 
whep, at the risk of her own life, she nursed me 
through a dangerous illness, She is one of the 
pureat and sweetest creatures under Heaven ; 
and my constant;prayer ie that’ she may be 
blessed with the happiness which I feel in my 
heart she deserves. I may say that I know the 
secret of her birth, and ii ever-you should share 
that knowledge-—which some instinct tella me 
you will do zomé day—yon will undérstand 


is truth, and. it .seems,to me only 
of what the future. may, bring that you 
should know it, therefore I write etter, whi 
is to be placed in your hands,after, my, decease,” 
rw followed the signature, and,the epistle 
ende : hoe ap nbly vt 5, 
Alec looked half dazedas, he, put.it.dowp,. So 
Eunice, his. wie, was ident with Una, the 
little girl whom he, had rescued so many years 
ago! The discovery was a atertling,.ome-—-the 
more so, because. he,.had never supected, the 
truth, although there, had been times when 
certain something in Eunice’s face - voice had 
seemed curiously familiac to him. % to 
against possible discovery she bad 
are her bales ang. this, made an. immense 
di nee to her appearance. __,, ee 
Poor little girl! To eave him the,pain of 
knowing what his mother had been guilty of she 
had taken the burden on her own 
shoulders, and, carried it, bravely al heme 
Nor, during the many humiliations to apie 
had been subjected at the hands of, Lady. Rou- 
line in her. brief married life, had. she. ever given 
a hint of {t. Was it possible that, the. woman 
who ed been capable of self control and devo- 
tion like this could under any. circumstances be 
guilty of such a crime as murderf on 0) 1 
“Nol Alec cried aloud, starting up.in his 
excitement. “I will not. believe. it, Tiere is 
some hideous mystery, but she never killed 


F 


is impossible.” 
The words were hardly out of his mouth 





has a greater right to them even thah you have, 


before there came a tap at the door, followed by 


fellow creature, either in hot or cold blood, It 
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the swtrance of Rowley, with a parcel under his 
arm. 

“The servants told me I should find you 
here,” he said, without apologising for the 
abruptness of his arrival, “so I thought I had 
botter come straight up. I daresay,” he added, 
noticing the agitation that Alec found it impos- 
sible to con “you are deal upset by 
the Coroner's inquest. But I should like to 
remind you, sir, that that verdict isn’t final.” 

“To fan’t final and if‘isn’t true!” exclaimed 
the young officer bo » “Tam convinced of my 
wile’s innocence,” 

The inspector looked at him curiously. His 
manner was quite different from what ft had 
been before, and Rowley wondered what had 
wrought the alteration. 

“Well,” he said, slowly, “I'm not by any 
means suré that the verdict is right myself, and 
that’s what brings me bere. I’ve got something 
io show you, but before | unwrap it I must tell 
you the ciroumstances that led to ite being 
found,” and in as few words as ible he in- 
formed Alec’ of how Mrz, Redwood, 
her master’s coat, had gone to the Black Pool 
two evenings ago. , 

“ The pool waa eatly this morniog,” 
he continued, “but nothing was pulled up—if 
it had been, of course ib would have been pro- 
duced at the inquest, However, I wasn't 
satisfied, go I insisted on its being dragged again, 
and with this result.” 

He stripped off the coverings of brown paper, 
and showed a revolver—dull from its immersiun 
in the water, but a replica in every particular of 
the one that had been found near the scene of 
the murder, and which was also in Rowley's 
possession. Indeed, he drew the latter from his 
pocket and placed the two side by side. They 
were identical, even to the lettering “Al! Is fair 
in love and war.” 

“ Curious, isn’t it?” he asked, watching Alec 
while he compared the two. 

‘So curious that I can’t offer any explana- 
tion,” the latter replied, frankly. 

“T don’t know that I can elther—yet; but one 
thing seems clear, and it is that the revolver 
found in the wood was not the one belonging to 
Mrs. Beresford, 
with @ microscope, and'I find her name acratched 
ou it with the date of this present year, while 
the one that the murder was committed with has 
nothing on ft but Colonel Beresford’s monogram, 
though it is covered with deuts and scratches, 
just as if it had’ been fn constant use, En’ fact, 
that puzzled meat the firat, for I couldn’t make 
out how a weapon that was seid to have been 
generally kept in its casein the bureau could 
possibly have got in such a dilapidated condition. 
Clearly the two are a pair, though Lady Rosaline 
‘deciared that the Colonel had lost one a long 
time ago,” 

“That is true,” Alec said, “for now that ‘the 
tact is recalled tomy memory I remember my 
uncle showing me the remaining one about ten 
years since, and he said then that he had lost 
the other in Italy, asked him how he lost ft, 
but he gave me an evasive answer, and I fancied 
that the subject was one he did not care to 
pursue,” 

“That is not all the drags brought up,” 
resumed Rowley, aud he held before the young 
man's astonished gaze the bodice of a dress— 


composed of some soft, gauzy material, which his | 
masculine knowledge did not enable him to | 


recognise the name of, bub whose trimming of 
j?welled embroidery he had no difficulty in 
identifying. “You have ween this before, 
Captain Beresford 17’ 

“Yes,” briefly. 

_'' It is the one your wife wore on the evening 
or toe murder, is {t not?” 

Again an affirmative answer. Tae fact wae 
one there was no disguising, since if Alec failed 
to identify the bodice there were half a dozen 
Servants who eould do so, His eyes sought a 
place on the front of it, whence an {Inch or two 
of the trimming had been torn off—-additional 
proof if proof were needed. 

This was wrap round the revolver,” went 
oa Rowley, “and I think the reneon for Ite aa 


thrown inte the water {fs not far to seek. 


ised in 


I have examined the other one‘ 





here,” and he pointed to some dark stains just 
below where the trimming had been ripped off, 
“Do you know what that is 1” 

Alec ‘shook his head, but his lips had grown 


white. 

“ Blood,” the inspector safd briefly. “ Now, of 
course, the question arlkes why should Mrs. Red- 
wood have taken the trouble to go down to the 
pool with these things: Her motive must have 
been 8 powerful one, or she would not have cared 
to run the risk of being seen, No doubt she 
thought your coat would help her to escape in- 
terruption; but all the came, there was the chance 
of her being spotted, for she knew the house was 
well guarded. This discovery complicates matters 
atill more,” 

**She must know more of the murder than she 
has told us,” Alec ssid, thoughtfully, 

There's no doubt about that. Her conduct 
all through has given me that idea, Unfortu- 
nately she’s too fll to be questioned. The doctor 
says her condition is serious. She fs delirious, 
and her ravings allseem to treat of the murder, 
Of couree that by itself fs not much, but it lends 
culour to the theory that she had something to 
do with it.” 

* Rowley!" exclaimed Alec, speaking on the 
impulse of the moment, “ I would give a thou- 
sand pounds to the man who cleared my wife's 
name from the stain that has been thrown upon 
it’ 

Perhaps it was not avery wise speech, but it 
was a natural one. A thousand pounds! Row- 
ley’s heart seemed to stand still, and then begin 
te beat again at a riotous rate as he thought of 
the possibilities comprised in such an amount, 

He coughed, and put his hand to his face to 
hide ic until he had regained complete control 
over himself. Then he drew himself up with 
judicial dignity. 

** It’s my business to see that the guilty person 
is brought to justice—and that I intend to do,” 
he added, emphatically, “ reward or no reward.” 

"Exactly, and that means that the innocent 
ones are proved. inuccent,” Alec repeated, seeing 
the effect his offer had on the man. ‘‘L repeat, 
I will give a thousand pounds to the person who 
reverses the verdict given by the corover’s jury 
to-day,” 

Rowley went oub of the room with dazzling 
ae ag dancing before him. Not that he 
ntended doing anything unfair in his efforts to 
win the money—he was too.essentially honest for 
that-——-but even before the offer was made it had 
dawned upon him that in spite of suspicious cir- 
cumstances Kunice Bereeford’s hand might not 
have been the one to firs the fatal shot. 

He had not been idle... His telegram had been 
despatched first thing to Scotland Yard, avd 
Brown himeelf had followed it to London to make 
inquiries at Paddington regarding the man who 
had travelled, from W--— last night, Rowley 
was expecting him back every minute now and 
was anxiously impatient for the nows he hoped 
ho would bring. 

Asit happened, he did not come until the last 
train, which got to W--— at ten o'clock, and 
landed him at Oskenhurst a Httle after eleven, 
But Rowley was sitting up for him, wondering 
whether his search had been successful, 


CHAPTER XXI. 
ROWLEY’S LAST MOVE, 


Brows, when he entered the room of his su- 
perior, looked tired and worn—as. well he might, 
considering the hard day he had had. 

But he was not dissatisfied with the result, 
neither was Rowley, when he heard it, Briefly 
pub, ft amounted to this, 

Inquiries at Paddington had elicited the fact 
that a geutieman answering the description of the 
one who had paid Melanie Coote the five hun- 
dred* pounds had arrived about midnight the 
previous evening. ‘His woustial hefght had made 
him remarkable and one of the porters had noticed 
the fact that though he had come a isirly long 
ber | he had brought no luggage with him, 

atside the station he took a hansom, but 
Brown had to wait some time before he dis- 


covered the special one, and then the driver 
proved rather d:ficult to deal with ; perhaps he 
scented a fee in connection ‘with the matter, and 
would not give his information until he saw the 
colour of his questioner’s money ! 

At last, however, by dint of the ever useful 
half sovereign, Brown found out what he waz 
anxious to know—namely the place to which the 
gentleman had been driven, and which proved to 
be one of the fashionable London clubs. 

“T was afraid to goto the hall porter, sir, 
because it was ten to one, instead of answering 
questions, he'd have sent me to the right about, 
straight off,” Brown” said, shrewdly, “so I 
thought I'd hang about a bib on the chance of 
picking up information in some other way, and 

fore I had been there long who should drive 
up but the very man himself! He was in a 
brougham, and he kept it waiting af the door 
until he came out again. He looked anxious and 
harassed like, and I heard him tell the coachman 
to ‘drive like blazes!’ The club porter had 
come to the door to see him off, aud when the 
brovgham had driven away I went up to him, 
and asked him, very respectful like, if that gentle- 
man wasn’t one of the Royal Princes? He burst 
out laughing, and says, “‘you’re from the country 
evidently, young wan, No, that ain’t one of the 
Princes, but if money could make a prince he'd 
be one. It's the great Australian millionaire, 
Mr. Geoffrey Sheldon—a man as rich as the 
Rothschilds, but who looks at a shilling, and 
knows its value just as well as you or mé.” And 
when Eremembered how he had haggled with 
Melante Coote over the money he gave her,” 
continued Brown, “1 kuew the hall porter spoke 
pretty well the truth.” 

Rowley gave vent to a low whistie of sup- 
preseed excitement, He, fo common with the 
rest of the world, had heard of the great Austra- 
lian milliovaire, who was sald to have begun his 
career a2 a simple workman, and had finished by 
becoming the owner of enormously rich mines, 
which yielded s fabulous amount of the precious 
metal. In what way had he let Melanie Coote 
obtain such a hold on him? 

"That isn’t quite ail,” continued Brown: “as 
I had managed to get into conversation with the 
porter I thought i might as well get all I could 
out of him, ao I fiattered him up a bit by saying 
how much he must see of life in London, and 
all the different excitements that went on among 
the aristocracy, and then I brought the subject 
round to Mr. Sheldon again, and asked if he 
wasn’t married. The man said he thought not, 
but then he winked and added that if he 
wasn’t married he was in love, I wanted to 
know why he thought so, and it came out that 
Sheldon’s hurried visit to the club had been for 
the purpose of paying a wine bill he owed, and 
as he took a note from hig. pocket-bock the man 
had seen a tiady’s handkerchief, trimmed with 
lace, lying there neatly folded up among the 
notes,” 

“Lady Carstairs’ missing handkerchief!” cried 
Rowley, fo great excitement. ‘I believe we are 
on the right scent at last. We musn’t let the 
man elip through our fingers, now we've got so 
far.” 
Brown's face ciouded over slightly. 
“To tell you ths truth, that’s just what I am 
afraid of, for it struck me that his going to the 
club in such a hurry to pay the bill looked as if 
he intended making a boit of it.” 

Rowley uodded his head in gloomly acquies- 
cerca, 

“Why didn’t you go to Scotland-yard{” ha 
exclaimed, a trifls sharply. 

“T did; but that wasn’t much good,” 

* They had had my wire of the morning {” 

“ Oh, yes, bub as they pointed out, the infor- 
mation I could lay against Mr, Sheldon was not 
enough to justify the issuing of a warrant, and 
all they could do was to have hior watched, and 
wait for further developments. He's not an easy 
man to deal with, I should esy—he looks as if 
he would give yours good as you sent any day.” 

Rowley remained silent. He did not see what 
his next move waz to he, ‘Waiting for 
further developments” in a case like this was 
dangerous, for it gave the guiliy person or 





persone, for he was not at all sure that two 
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people were not concerned in the murder— 
chances of eacape that they would be pretty sure 
to avail themselves of. As Brown said, the 
evidence againsp Sheldon was too fragile to 
warrant his arrest. It consisted simply of the 
admissions he made during his interview with 
Melanie Coote, and the suspicion that he had 
Lady Caretaire’ handkerchief in his possession. 
But neither of theze facts could be proved with- 
out the assistance of Melanie herself, and ft was 
not at all likely she would give that assistance— 
much more probable indeed that she would do 
all in her power to help Sheldon to escape. Then 
as to the handkerchief—it was only tie lady's 
maid who could identify it, and even she might 
nob do so to the satisfactioa of a jury, for as she 
had already etated, Lady Carstairs had a eet of 
handkerchiefs, all marked in the same way, and 
all trinamed with the eame kind of lave, Again, 
there was the chance that Sheldon might destroy 
it directly he found himself suspected, Alio- 
gether matters were at a deadlock. 

‘* What’s to come next, Brown?” he asked, 
rather grimly, appealing to his subordinate, 

The iatter looked up quickly from the brown 
atudy in which he appeared to have fallen. 


“The only thing I can think of is to play a 
game of ‘bluff’ with Melanie Coote,” he an- 
swered, 


Rowley gave a low whistle, 

“I’m not at all sure she’s a person who can be 
bluffed.” 

“Nor am I, but it’s a chance, and you may as 
well make the most of it. If you don’t gain you 
wou't lose anything.” 

“TI don’t know about that. 
her guard,” 

 She’s on her guard already.” 

“And it will give ber # chance of warning 
Sheldon.” 

“ Sheldon is quite aware that he is in a ticklish 
position—-at least itestrikes me he is. Of course,” 
added Browa, in a different tone, ‘‘ you'll do as 
you think best, i've only given you my 
opinion.’ 

And after all the opinion was not without its 
weight, for Rowley finally decided on acting on 
it. 

Melanie Coote was atill at Oakenburst. After 
the inquest Lady Carstairs’ body had been 
taken away to her husband’s iamily seat, there 


It will put her on 


to be deposited in the vault at his side, and there | but she was wise enough not to betray herself 


had been some questiou of the maid going with 
it. But In the end she bad decided not to do so. 
She had had enough of horrors, she said with a 
ehiver, and the sooner she had done with the 
the better she would be pleased. According 
ahe arranged to take her departure from Oaken- 
hurst the next day, and her box was packed all 
ready in the servants’ hall, to be driven away In 
the dog-cart when ib came to convey her to the 
station. Inspector Rowley saw it, ae he saun- 
tered through, and stood for a moment to read 
the label attached to it. 

‘* Miss Coote, Paddington. 

In told him nothing, and as he looked up he 
met the quizzical gezs of the lady’s maid herself, 
who had come into the hall from an adjoining 
room. 

** Curious, are you, Mr, Inspector?” she said, 
a sparkle of malice still in her eye, 

**T’m always curfous where a pretty woman is 
concerned—what man isn’t?” he returned, 
gallantly. “What train are you going by, 
Mies Coote?” 

She told hin, and be glanced at his watch. 

“Oh, then there is half an hour before you 
start. Come into the little greenhouse with me, 
and I'll get you some flowers to take to London 
with you,” 

Melanie looked at him sharply, suspecting 
gome trap, But if he was inquisitive so was 
she, and surely no harm would come of heariog 
what he had to say ? 

Miss Melanie Coote had a very good opinion of 
her own sagacity. She had more than once re- 
marked that it would require a very clever man 
to take her in, 

So she followed Rowley into the greenhouse 
referred to, and he began cutting some choice 
azaleas and maiden-hair ferp, which he tied to- 
gether with a piece of bars. 





“There! If you put a bit of silver 
round ’em, you they’ll travel all 
and you can present ‘em to your London 
friends,” he remarked, ‘‘ Are you going to atsy 
in London long” 

" Yes, I 80.” 

This was a lie, and Rowley knew it to be #0; 
but his expression did not change. 

“ Whereabouts ?” he inquired. 

“What's that to you, Mr. Inspector?” she 
retorted, insolently. You aren’t coming to,eee 
me, I suppose.” 

‘* That's as it may be. If I consulted my own 
wishes I should come pretty soon, I expect.” * 

She tossed her head, and half turned round, 
aa if to go. 

“You won't give me youf address, then!” 
went on Rowley, insinuatingly. 

“No, I won’t, That's flat.” 

Her tone told him he muat change his own. 

Clearly she was not to be won over by the 
half bantering flattery that he had often tried 
with great success on other women, 

“ Shall I tell you why you won’t give me your 
London address, my dear?” he said, coming 
nearer, and laying a hand on her shoulder, ‘‘ It 
is because your stay there is to be a very short 
one, and if you were to give me an address that 
had any chance of being permanent it would be 
—Manitoba |” 

The flowers dropped from her hands in her 
astonishment. 

Pale she always was, bub her very lips grew 
white, i 

“How do you know that?” she asked, 
faintly. 

“ Never you mind how I know it, since I do. 
That isn’t all, I know, either, Suppose I were 
to tell you that at the present minute you've 
got sewed up in your dress the notes, part of 
which are to pay your passage out there—eh 7” 

The swift movement with which her hand 
sought the bosom of her dress, told him that 
this arrow had hid its mark. She said nothing. 
“And that those notes were given you by an 
Australien millionaire—we needn’t mention his 
name, since we both know it so well,” 

Melanie breathed heavily, and leaned against 
the staging of the greenhouse for support, the 
flowers still lying, unheeded, at her feet. 

She looked like a wild animal brought to bay, 


by speech, and this omission on her part rather 
discouraged her companion, who had counted on 
her saying something of which he would be able 
to take advantage, 

“Now, with the five hundred pounds that 
gentleman gave you, i don’t want to interfere,” 
he resumed, “it is your own, and you will do 
what you like with it ; but you have a chance of 
adding more to it, if only you are sensible, [ 
want information, and I’m willing to pay for it. 
V’ll give you a ten pound note if you answer two 
questions truthfully.” 

“What questions are they?’ Her voice 
gounded bhareh and strained, but it was firm 
enough. 

" The first question is, to whom were those 
letters written that you handed over to Mr. 
Sheldon } ” 

The inspector had not intended mentioning 
the name, but in bis excitement {bt slipped out. 

Melanie Coote’s mind flashed swiftly over the 
details of her interview with Sheldon, which, 
she wae now convinced, must have been over- 
heard, 

She tried to remember all she had said to 
him, and coneoled herself with the reflection 
that it did not amount to very much, for she 
was not a woman given to many words, 

“To whom were those letters written!” she 
repeated, slowly, “ why, to me, of course,” 

sé To you e” ; 

** Certainly. How else would they have been 
in my poseession? They were love letters.” 

‘*And you mean to say Mr. Sheldon was in 
love with you?” 

Rowley was taken a little off his guard at her 
impudence, and the scornful stress he laid on the 
Inet pronoun made the woman's cheek flusb, and 
her eyes flash spitefully, ; 


Fight, 





More than ever she resolved he should-not/get 
anything out of her, Ertl a 

“I do. It isn’t the firet time a gentlemec 
has taken a fancy to a girl in a position beneath 
his own, and ft won't be the lest, I guess. And 
now, what’s your other question, Mr, Rowley ! 
I want to earn the ten pounde, you know.” 

"TI daresay you do; but I made it @ condi- 
tion that you should speak the truth, and you 
haven’t kept to that condition, eo it’s no use my 
putting the second question to you. I'll wish 
you good morning, Miss Coote,” : 

She made him a mocking curteéy, and In- 
spector Rowley left the greenhouse with an un- 
comfortable suspicion that he had not scored in 
this zame of bluff. eae Ry 

On the contrary, the lady’s maid had dis- 
tinctly got the better of him. 

He wust waid now until the expert to whom 
the charred remains of the letters had been for- 
warded had examined them, and given his opi- 
nion on their contents. 

After that, perhaps, there would be a thance 
of upsetting Miss Melanie-Coote’s apple cart, 
and Mr. Sheldon’s as well, At least the in- 
spector devoutly hoped so. 


(To be continued. 








WHICH IS THE HEIRESS? 


—20i— a] 
CHAPTER XLY. 


Burt to return to Beatrice. When she made 
her regular trips to her mother and found her and 
Hester gone, for a raoment she waa fairly 
stunned, On looking round, she soon beheld the 
letter. Tearing it hastily open, she read as 
follows : 

‘¢ The girl Hester died suddenly last night, and 
there was no other way for me to do let 
her body go down with the atream, Do not be 
surprised if they find it at anytime. Iam give 
patter Shed ary to the city to-day ; if I am 
recognised it will be a dear ey for me, You 
need not expect to see me until I just happen to 
be where you are. It may be weeks, it may be 
months ; but, like a bad penvy, I will be sure to 
return.” 

“I bope not,” muttered Beatrice, tearing the 
letter intoshreds, ‘'I wouldn’t mourn if she too 
were to die. She is the x | ing on earth F 
fear, So Hester is dead, ell, it is better so. 
It’s a world of care removed from my mind, and 
sois the keeping of this woman here, Now J caw 
go to the city where Wyndham Powis is, and try 
to prevail upon him not to go abroad.” 

There was only one thought connected with 
the city which was d to her, and that 
was that Mr, Jordan lived there. But there wae 
one comforting thought; it is alwaye easy to 
hide one’s self in a large city. He would write 
to her regularly, and ehe would get one of the 
gervante to eend her anawer to him, which she 
would send up there to that country place, that 
it might have that postmark. 

Miss Daly was only too p'eased to agree with 
all the girl's plans. Never for one moment did 
she doubt the girl’s statement that Lord Pelham 
had told her that she was his rightful . 
daughter, and heiress to his millions. dia 
not dream of the depths of deceit and treachery 
of which this girl was capable. 

There was one thing which Mies Daly noticed 
with considerable pain, that the girl had grown 
very domineering now that she had the power. 
She would not allow Miss Daly to raise any ob- 
jection to anything which she wished todo, It 
was clearly evident that she .was beyond her, 
and that her own pleasure was all that she con- 
sidered, Pe 

When she announced her, intention of going to 
the city, Miss Daly attempted to her 
that euch a course would not be advisable, Bea- 
trice turned upon her with such anger-flashing 
eyes that for s moment she was bewildered. 

“Do not attempt to argue the matter with 
me, Miss Daly,” she said, haughtily, “I have 
made up my mind, that is quite sufficient, Ieay | 
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“Ie nob my opinton worth considering 1” 
Mies Dal: 


Daly. 

“No 1 sa Seatrioe, ee oe eet 
“Tb might have been once wi was en 
upon you, butbsot now. I shall not ye 

on earth to dictate to me, or to concern 
themselves about my movements hereafter in any 
shape or form. Ican assure you that Iam fully 
capable of taking care of myself.” 

Mies Daly looked at her and turned very pale. 

os bebecsis tal. You ve greatly changed tines 

before & ou are greatly c ce 
pe came into your Inheritance. You should 
have been ul to Heaven for the great for- 
tune which you have iuherited. Oae of your 
first thoughts should have been to see how much 
good you could do, instead of how dictatorial you 
could become.” 

Beatrice drew herself up to her full height. 

“ You will please remember that you will do 
well not to lecture me,” she said in an icy voice, 
"T will nob put up with it. It is one thing to 
try to try and coerce the action of a girl who 
hasn’t a penny to her name, and another to at- 
tempt to inflaence au heiress against her will.” 

‘‘T must speak out when I see you taking a step 
which I fear will not turn out well, Going to 
the city, and stopping at the same hotel with 
Wyndham Powis does not appear proper.” 

“T do not care,” said the girl, recklessly. ‘‘I 
shall not love the chance of seeing him and of 
trying to persuade him to remain, 

“ Remember that he has just met with a great 
sorrow,” said Miss Daly, “and he would nob look 
kindly upon the advances of any other woman. 
You should respect his sorrow well enough to 
leave him in peace awhile at least.” 

“Tam not asking your opinion nor your advice,” 
-etied Beatrice, in a voice shaking with rage. “If 
you say anything more I'll send you back to the 
cottage where you came from, instead of taking 
you with me and permitting you to see some- 
thing of high lite.” 

It was now Miss Daly's turn to draw herself up 
proudly, and to exclaim haughtlly,— 

“T have always been a gentlewoman. I occu- 
pied a good place in society at the time I accepted 
Lord Pelham’s offer to take care of you. For 
your sake I have suffered much—euffered the loss 
of the companionship of the friends of my youth, 
the enjoyments of way old home to live among 
atrange people, to waste my life out in an humble 
cottage, do’ my own work, caring for you, 
spending the years of my life, wasting my 
youth, which all the money on earth cannot buy 
back again. And what is my reward? The con- 
tempt of an teful girl, to whom I am now 
& burden, instead of a blessing.” 

“Tam you realise your true position. But 
this bantering. Go to London I shall 
at any cost,” 

Mies Daly had no more to . She was 
grieved beyond words at the stand had 
taken, She made up her mind never to remon- 
strate with her again ; it was useless—useless. 
She had become convinced that the girl had a 
strong, unbridled will of her own, which would 
yob bring her to sorrow if it \were not curbed. 
wing enn ne a 

y saw @ could only o 
now, instead of command. 

All the t love which she bore Beatrice 
seamed to die in her heart—the girl was so ter- 
tibly changed. 

Lord Pelham had often written her in other 


years, — 

“Whether the child you have taken to raise 
proves to be my heiress or not, I will see that 
mest well taken care of during the rest of your 


Me had died before he could make his promise 


Several times she bad hinted to Beatrice cin- 
cerning thie matter, but the girl met her remarks 
— a silence and an unmistakable frown on 


Beatrice kept her word good. They went to 
the me lia, and taking a cab, went direct to 
the hotel where she found Wyndham Powis was 


atayfog. 
He was greatly surprised ab seeing them. 
"§ onal not stay at the Cottage another day,” 


said the girl, impulsively. ‘The memories 
crowded around it are too sad. Mies Daly sug- 
gested that we should come to the city, and I 
ghaly accepted her suggestion.” 

“ How long will you remain!” asked Wyndham 


“That depends entirely upon Miss Daly's 
decision,” murmured the girl. “She always 
makes my plans for me. I am glad that we 
happened to stop at the same hotel you are at,’’ 
she went on. 

**But I am sorry to say that Ido not remain 
here tong,” he returned. 

**Ob, do not go away for a week or so, it will 
be go | Sg 

“T have just telegraphed to a friend of mine 
living in the country that I would spend @ day or 
two with him before I went abroad.” 

“Is it anyone of whom I have heard you 
speak!” asked Beatrice, quickly. 

“T may have mentioned him to you, but I am 
not quite sure,” answered Wyndham Powis, “ He 
has a cottage there for his family.” 

“ Has he any daughters?” asked Beatrice. 

The sudden appearance of Miss Daly checked 
the reply on his lips. 

“T hope you will serd them word that you 
cannot come at present,” whispered Beatrice, 

ly. * bed i promise this }” 

ie did not to be rude, and she had made 
the request outright, so what could be do but 
give her the pro she asked of him. 

Thus it happened that Jennle Dudley’s father 
received a second telegram from young Powir, 
saying that it was impossible to keep his engage- 
ment for a fortnight, 

trice breathed more freely after he had sent 
the telegram. 

The two weeks that passed seemed like a dream 
to Beatrice. Wyndham Powis considered it his 
duty to show the girl as much courtesy ae pos- 
sible, to help her forget the tragic acenes through 
which she had just passed. And Beatrice mie- 
took his kindness for a growing interest. She 
did nop know that it was Wyndham Powis's 
nature bo love once and for ever. 

She was very careful not to mention the name 
of Hester to him. [It was her purpose to lead 
him, if ible, to forget the girl's memory as 
soon as could ; but this he would not do, | 

There were moments when she knew that he 
did nob not even hear one word that she was 
snying, and when that far-away look wae in his 

es it needed no one to tell her that he was 
t a of remy 

Still she did not despair of winning him in the 
end, Other men had lost sweethearte, and when 
the sting of their grief ha subsided they had 
been obliged to turn to someone else for con- 
solation, and had loved 


EF 


grow- 
in love with Wyndham Powls 
see that the affection 


If she had known any way to influence her to 
away she would have done so, 

“ Alas! the woman who throws herself at a 
man’s head will find herself at his feet,” muttered 


Daly. 
Ah! if she had but known that it was to end 
more cruelly than her imagination had pictured 
she would have tried to part Beatrice from him 
by force, 


5 


OHAPTER XLVI. 


Tue second day that Beatrice was in the city, 
by the merest popgsible chance, whom should she 
encouuter in the main corridor of the hotel bat 
Mr, Jordan. 

Beatrice !” he exclaimed with surprise, “ can 
this really be * I am so surprised that I 
I thought you wers 


haat 

hardly know what to say. 
atill in the country.” 
Beatrice’sdiecomfiture lasted only for an instant ; 





then she was quite herself again, 


“T did not expect to be here at this time Inst 
year, when I was writing to you. It is the unex- 
pected which always happens, you know. 
recelyed a telegram from & young lady friend who 
her without delay, aud I 
the telegram. I did not 
have time to notify you.” 


“ You are very kind-hearted, Beatrice,” he said ; 
* bat is it wise to be attending upon people— 
lest should become ill yourself?” 


y' 
* We are placed fn this world to help others,” 
said Beatrice with a hypocritical sigh. 

He shook his head gravely, thinking what an 

ee ee 
lly, if you insist w t, I suppose you 
must have your way,” said, thon ghttul R 
with a little sigh. ‘TI stall hold myself in can 
ness to accompany you at any hour you may 
name.” 

“* Nay, nay,” laughed Beatrice. “ You are nob 
to accompany meatall. It would nob be right 
to ask you to suffer any more inconvenience for 
my sake than whav you have done already. I 


shall go there alone, When she is better I shall 
write you,” 
“Surely, Beatrice,” he oried, ‘‘ you are not going 


te debar me from the privilege of seeing you 
while you remain here{” he asked, eagerly. 

**To will only be for a day or two,” she 
declared, reassuringly. 

“ Are you all alone?” he asked, anxiously, 

"No, indeed!” she declared. ‘Misa Daly 
would never allow me to come alone, She is here 
with me. She came here for !uncheon ; but for 
my part I never could endure to come to an hotel. 
I would have preferred dining anywhere else, 
and calling a cab to take us to our destination.” 

He breathed mors freely, hearing that.she was 
accompanied by the elderly indy. 

“Tam sorry to leave you so hurriedly,” said 
Beatrice, holding out her hand ; “‘ but each mo- 
ment will seem an age to the restless patient who 
is watching and waiting for me.” 

"It is indeed cruel of me to detain you,’’ he 
answered, with a sigh; ‘‘but love is always 
thoughtless,” 

With the greatest reluctance he sald “' good- 
bye,’ since she had refused to allow him to wait 
until Miss Daly and herself took their 
departure. 

“They are not used to the city,” he said to 
himself. “Who knows what evil may befall 
them. How very stupid\jof me! I should hava 
taken a cab and driven after them, ‘The city is 
full of adventurers, who, seeing a beautifal girl 
and woman who know nothing of the city, might 
take advantage of their innocence and perhaps 
rob them. Ay, they might kidnap the beautiful, 
uneuspecting girl, and I would mourn my love as 
lost to me per forever.” 

ne re + Beg os to her Roos yg 

throug! error in try to please C) 
hurried quickly back to the hotel, only to be in- 
formed by the clerk that the aay lady and 
her chaperone had just left in their , 
He could not tell in which direction they had 
gone, 
There was nothing else for Mr, Jordan to do 
but to go back to hia office and to wait there 
patien + kgs the letter Beatrice had promised to 
write 


But as day after day passed and no letter came 


he grew tly alarmed. 

Some Bria A which he could ecarcely account 
for, prompted him to make mention of the matter 
to a client for whom he was doing business; in 
fact, they were warm friends, 

“ My dear fellow,” said his friend, ‘‘I would 

not be surprised at the action of any woman.” 

“ Yes ; but you ares woman-hater,” sighed Mr. 

Jordan, “You have little faith In the sex. 

ee fs why you are #0 uncharitable towards 
em,” 


“ Ay, and I have reason to he,” answered the 
man, bitterly. “ You have never heard my story. 


I will tell it to you, and then you will not wonder 


that I have so little faith in women. I was 


most bittterly deceived by the fairest of theic 
sex, and when the horrible truth dawned upon 
me, life was never the same to me. 


Let me tell 





you my story,” he repeated. 


“In listening, you 
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may perhaps forged your own story for a brief 
space :— 

“You call mea woman-hater, but there was a 
time when I, Donald Lindsay, was one of the 
most susceptible of men, with a heart in my bosom 
that felt every throb in the scale of paseionate 
love. Imebta young and lovely girl. I was an 
editor’s son, and she—well, she came of no high 
family, but her pride was the curse of her life, I 
loved her with all the strength of my soul, and 
the one hope of my life wae to make her my bride, 
She seemed averse to my wooing, although she 
was all that was coquettish ; but I could not tell 
whether she liked me or not. She was pleased 
enough to have me make love to her, but she 
always drew back when I spoke of marriage. One 
day, when I could endure the suspense no longer, 
Tinsisted upon her marrylog me, My tongue 
waxed more eloquently than it had ever done 
before. I think tt was because I took her heart 
by storm, The upshot of it was, she married me. 
But just as I wend to purchase tickets for our 
honeymoon my foot slipped and I was precipi- 
tated beneath a locomotive, I was picked up for 
dead, and was put in the train, where, by chance, 
there was a number of surgeona returning from an 
important case. At the firet hasty examination 
they shook their heade, and one whispered to the 
other, ‘Poor fellow ! it would be far better were 
he to die than to live. Both bis limbs must be 
amputated, and an arm ae well,’ 

“Theard their words, and a groan more bitter 
than death was wrung from my lips, I, who 
had just been wedded to a beantiful young bride, 
a cripple for life! Ab, eurely Heaven, in ita 
mercy, would not bring me to such a fate as 
that | 

"I begged of the doctors to lend me a revolver 
and to end it all then and there, while teara rolled 
from my eyes. They turned their faces away, 
and I saw one of them wipe hia eyes, 1 turned 
to him, and begged him, for the love of Heaven, 
to heed my prayer. Then Ieaw them go to the 
farther end of the car and whisper. One of them 
opened a long black case, and then I eaw the 
fash of steel instruments, The next moment 
one approached me from the rear, There was a 
purgent odour of chloroform, and I knew no 
more. Unconsciousness blotted out the excru- 
clating suffering I was undergoing. I knew no 
more until I awoke weeks after, and found my 
self in a hospital. 

‘For a moment I was dazed; then econscious- 
ness of what was about to take place, just at the 
instant when the world had slipped from me, re- 
curred toms. I thought that those about me 
were coming to amputate my limbs and arm. 

"T had recognised the doctor bending over 
me as the one in whose hands I had beheld the 
surgical inetruments, 

“* My dear fellow,’ le said, with a little \augh, 
‘looking for your lost limbs and your arm, eh? 
Well, you'll find them all there By what the 
doctors consider almost a miracle, we managed 
tosaye them, and in a few weeks, if you are very 
patient; you will be able to get round again as 
well as ever.’ 

“This time I wept for very joy. The good 
doctor did not attempt to check me in the least, 

** Weep as much as you choose,’ he ¢aid, ‘ tears 
will do you good. They are the valves of an 
overcharged heart,’ 

“*The first and only thought that was upper- 
most in my heart was of my beautifal young 
bride. I looked eagerly around. Of course she 
was at my bedside. But no! My eager eyes 
went from one face to the other—her face was 
nob there, 

“*'You are looking for some one?” said the 
doctor, inquiring!y. 

“« Yes ; my—-wy——wile,’ I breathed, slowly, 

** He looked at me rather bewildered. I think 
he must have imagivued that my mind was wan- 
dering. 

“*'* He is certainly single,” whispered one of the 
attendants, 

“ © Surely she has been hers,’ I cried, ‘ if I have 
been here the length of time you say.’ 

** No,’ gaid the doctor, ‘No tnd has. been 


here to call for you during the time you. have 
beet here,” ~ 





were trying to deceive me, 

“ The doctor said no more, 

"*T have something to.tell you though when 
you become calm,’ he said, after a little‘ some- 
thing that will be of the greatest interest to you, 
I faucy. Are you ready to listen now!’ 

"T thought it was something concerning my 
bride. Perhaps the shock of the accident, when 
sho heard of it, had plunged her into a terrible fit 
of sickness. 

'* Tell me everything?” Icried, “ Keep nothing 
from me!” 

* This is something to smile over, nob to weep 
about, as you seem to think,’ laughed the. doctor, 


y: 
ot 1 looked up into his face in wonder. I could 
not quite catch the meaning of his words, 
"Out of evil sometimes cometh good,’ he re- 
marked. ‘It has happened thus In your case,my 
oung friend. You do not comprehend my, words, 
ee Why should you? The next sentence will 
seem more like the idle coinage of a dream than a 
reality. A great surprise awalts you. Hearwhad 
I have to say.’”’ 





CHAPTER XLYVIL 


‘T wonDEeRED what the doctor had to tell me 
that would please me so much, Surely, it was 
about my beautiful bride, _ But his nexb words 
undeceived me, 

“* Your case attracted much—yes, widespread 
attention in the newspapers, my dear Mr. Lindsay, 
The very next eo! after you were brought here 
I had a strange visitor at my private office—a 
gentleman whom I knew well by reputation—a 
Barney Barnato of the Stock Ex 

“' For a moment after he entered my office he 
was too agitated to state the vature of his .buvi- 
nese. He soon regained bis composure, and then 
the story came out. 

"* He bad just read the thrilling accouat of the 
accident in the newspaper, and came to see if the 
injured man was his.nephew—the child of an 
only sister whom he had lost trace of years 
before,, If you proved to. be such, he intended 
making you his heir—heir to four millions of 
money, 
ps f witi not keep you long ia suspense. I gave 
him what information I could, and he went hastily 
up to the village to interview your father and 
what relatives he might find there, 

**To tarned out that you were indeed the 
nephew whom he sought, He assured your 
father that everything which money could do :to 
save your limbs should be done, , 

“*A gcore of doctors were called .in. They 
were paid fabulous sums to sit by you night aad 
day, watching every little turn in your case, and 
to battle with all the skill they possessed to save 
your limbs. , 

‘“«* There was just one chance in a thousand that 
it could be done. , 

* You came oub.victorious by almost a miracle, 
You area iortunate fellow, my dear. sir, Not 
ouly will you leave this place as well aa ever, but 
you will be wealthy for life—have money to 
burn.’ : 

“ A great joy filled my heart. How I had railed 
againat the Heayen that had been so kind to me, 
after all! With the wealth that would be mine 
I could lavieh s world of happiness on the one 
being on earth why held my heart.in thé: hollow 
of her little hand, “ 

“An hour later my father came, bringing with 
him a stranger, whom I should have known. ata 
glance was the kindly uncle the doctor had told 
me about, his resemblance to my mother was so 
striking. 

‘*The greeting between my uncle and myself 
was very affecting. I felt that.to his..an 4 
energy and the money he had lavished, upon: me: 
I owed what joy I possessed In havihg my limbs 
—which were worth quite as much to meas! life! 
itself. 

‘15 was to my uncle that I first, breathed the 
secrep of my life—that I was wedded, and that the 
letter which the doctor had written to my bride 
had net been amawered.. ; .. 9) fiwous laterite 

“'* Don’t leb that trouble you, Ind,’..he. ssid, 











= = 
cheerily,)). ‘T'ltake.a run up to the and 
bring her back with me, course, IL don’t 


"My father seemed to know scarcely 
of Redry only she lived on. ane 


on 
the e. 

* How shall I describe to you how’ I endured 
the hours of that passing day! I knew. w 
time the train went out that bore my uncle, and 
I knew when he returned by what. train he would 
come, I was so neryous thab the doctor was 
obliged to give me a 8 potion ; but my 
nerves. were at so high a that it did. nov 


affect meany more so much water. I counted 
the strokes of the pendulum which marked the 
drogging of the hours; I strained my ears: to 
catch the whistle of the incoming train, At last 
I heard it. nih / ee 

It seemed to me that during that;time I-had 
lived long years. I stationed a nuree at the 
window as 4 lookout, . : 

‘* And when she told me that my uncle’s car- 
riage had driven into the broad gate-way it seemed 
to me that I should go mad with. the suspense 
and excitement which I could not control... Ab, 
dear Heaven ! how. long it seemed to me that 
it was taking them to reach the room where I 


lay ! * 
“T heard my uncle’s footfall as he stepped into 
the marble corridor, but I did not hear that other 


“step for which my soul hungered, ’ 


"Te she not with him?’ I asked — 
Then I told myself that I must be mad to doubd 
it for a single instant. 

“To my terror, he entered the room 
alone, Ah, that was to inform me thatshe waited 
in the reception-room below, to be summoned. to 
me, ff 

"Dear Heaven ! what was the need of that— 
it. only consumed time. My. -wacle--entered 


slowly. 

“"' Bring her up quickly, undle,’ I erfed; as I 
eaw him cross the threshold, * CP val z 

‘(Thies delay had seemed ages to me.) But in- 
steadvof complying, he advanced to the bedside. 

“*T have something to tell, you, Donald,’ he 
sald, ‘They are of the opiaion that I should not 
tell -—you are not quite strong enough to 
bear It will take all your courage pdo you 
think. that you could endure to be told?» 

“§T know—I feel what you are about to tel! 
me,’ I groaned, ‘The shock of . what has 
hi to me has killed my darling,’ . ; 

“* He covered his face with his ‘hands, and 
shook his head, was 

*' No, nob that,’ he answered. wk 

** Do not keep me in * Leried. i 

"* Better that than» conjecturing. © Will .you 
promize me to..bear the truth like # man) «no 
matter what it may be’ " ‘ ui 

“4 Yes,’ I anawered, setting my. lips hard to- 
gether, and repeating the promise he had asked. | 

‘<* Then hear the truth, ray ladj.and Heaven 
grant that it may not kill you, The girl whom 
you married has deserted you—lefd the: village 
suddenly—leaving no trace of her whererbouts.’ 

“In vainemy uncle searched ; he could find no 
'trace of her, . - Sane 

of Advertisements were. put in all the papers. 
this effect: ‘If the wife of Donald Lindsay 
would send her address, she would learn éowe- 
thing greatly to her:advantage. A:fortune awaits 
her.’ 


“But it was all to nod purpose ; she did nob 
propose to live with a cripple, as she considered 
me. 


_ «$ One of the women in the village:had. this to 
say: that on the following. the: accident— 
iwhich was the talk of the entire vill met. 
ithe girl whom I had married hurrying along the 
main street... , Cc ties 

_.™ Bear in mind that thie woman did not know 
that che was: wedded to me, for it:-wasi kept * 





secret, a F 
, “The woman spoke of the terrible: aceident ; 
adding, Shak QR: 5 dade wet Aves 4g ™ 
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‘81> was well for Dovald Tindaasy that he 
never martied ;? adding,—‘ Both his limbs will 
have © to be ampatated, and he will be a cripple 
for ’ 


“The gitl drew back wlihia« shuddering 


ery. 
“* Yes, itis awful--awful,’ she assented. ‘No 
young girl would want to live with a man like 
that. She had better fly to the farthest ends of 
the earth,’ 
** What! You think it would be right to 
desert @ man because a pitiful affliction has come 
upon him ?’ 
“*T¢ would not be right to ask a young girl to 
sacrifice her life for him, I repeat,’ she answered. 
‘He ought not to expect ft. He should set her 
free at once, If she had any doubt as to whether 
he should.do so or nob then she should go away 
pe never let. Zilia fit hee, 8 A girt has only one 
life to live ; why should give herself a living 
sorrow $* 
* The woman thought of the heartless remark 
for many a long day after. 
“ As I heard the atory I uttered no word ; but 
ifs man’s heart cen break mine broke then and 
there, My uncle has since passed away, and I 
have Inherited his’ fortute, as you know, bub I 
am nota happy man, .My heart is broken, Now 
you know why J have so little faith in women, 
when the fairest of them was false to the core,” 
S Jordan pressed his hand in deepest sym- 
pathy. 
“You have indeed tad a great sorrow, Mr, 
Li adeay,” he said, ‘' You have my deepeatsym- 
pathy, There are few men who could relate as 
bitter an experience, If they could it would 
make the rest of the men eo sceptical that they 
would not dare .trust...theniselyes..to love nor 
marry.” 
Donald Lindsay sighed deeply as ho roge to 
take his departure. 
Long after he had gone Mr, Jordan wat think- 
ing of his strange experience, which read more 
like ® romance than a reality, yo 

“ Ty Was a nad story,” he muttered to himecit, 
“ Thank Heaven that there are few such women 
in this world. I believe my beautiful Beatrice . 
would stand by me in sickness or in death. As 
tired out as she fq she is at the beck and call. of 
sick fiends whom she thinks need her. -Ab, she 
is truly an angel, if ever there was oné.”’ 

He was so much in lové with her that he had 
_e forgotten that she was capable of treach- 


hn that he was his great love for 
her, and the ee dacnaie hope. af at af his life— 
making her his bride. 

When Beatrice had left the hotel so suddenly 
the took up her residence at one in the farthest 
end of the city, 

She asked Wyndham Powis so/enrnestly to 
accompany them that he felt himself obliged to 
scons te rgd request. . 

tly troubled, for he’ Gould not 
help ‘bat othe » how ‘hilich Beatie, depended 
eapon him, 

Mies Daly seemed perturbed. 

“ Something will have to be done very soon,” 
thought Beatrice. “ This Jordan seems altogether 
tco anxious/to wait. He will not be put off With 

romises mich Io: oe 

She was also wise ‘enough to know that she 
was losing ground with Wyndham’ Powis. His 
heart von gooutia the rebound to her, or it 
would hardén altogether agsinsp the charms of 
maidens, She to herself that, she must 
ye a desperate effort to win bim at any 

a 

She settled at length upon a most hazardous 
plan. I was either that or nothing. Nothing 
ventured nothing won. She was expecting to go 
toa ewe enn show with Wyndham Powls the 
following afternoon, and she choss that time to 
‘Put her scheme into execution. 

Beatston oni ag eeregepanerie one save 

eatrice w ve thought of carrying it out, 
She said to herself that this was ber leas oppor- 
tunity. If this fafled to win him nothing else 
that ake could do would avall. He would be 


pees eee De ee gg swish of 


‘was no opportunity of 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


An hour before the yer time to start for 
the flowershow usily engaged in wrib- 
ing @ bs bye with which py ok taking great pains. 
Mise Daly could easily see that as she busied her- 
self over the laces which Beatrice was to wear that 
afternoon, 

The time was when she was able to take the 
girl to account for all these things ; but now that 
Beatrice waa ond her, she did not attempt to 
exercise any authority over her, or to ask the 

1 what she was. writing, or to whom, . She 

ey the letter, placed it In an envelope and 

it, 

Instead _ of “touching the bell for her maid, 
Beatrice rose and quitted the room, letter in hand. 
She found the girl in an adjoining room, awaiting 
her summons, 

TI beg your pardon, my lady,” she sald, “I did 
not hear the bell,” 

"J did not ring it,” she said, coldly, “TI came 
out here that I might give inatructions about this 
letter without Miss Daly hearing.” 

Yes, my lady,” she sald, curtseying, 

“This letfer 4 for Lord Powis, ” said Beatrice. 
* He will be here within the hour, and I want you 

to hand him this, and listen carefully while I tell 
you what you are to say.” 

‘*T am all attention, my Jady,” replied the 


girl. 

“Say to Lord Powis that you have a letter in 
your pocket addressed to him, that you are togo out 
and buy ® stamp and post it some time this after- 
hoon, Ack him if it would make any difference 
if you handed him ‘the letter in person, even 
though you were told to be sare and post It, 
He will be very apt to reply that it is quite as 
ore to hand him the letter. Do you understand 
3¥ 
* Yes, my lady,” the girl replied. 
“You may come with me and help me to dress 
for the flower show,” she said, handing the girl 
the letter, whiclishe placed in ‘her pocket. 
Half an hour later, when Beatrice was dressed 
and stood before the mirror looked at the superb 
creature which the cheval ginsa reflected; she 
could not help feeling proud of hereelf, even 
though « sigh broke from her crimson lips. 

How strange it was that with euch magaificent 
beauty as she was endowed with she could not 
win this one man, whose love was to her dearer 
than life itself. 
She had read of a method once employed by 
Helen of Troy to win the love she craved, and the 
devices of the far-famed Oleopatra to gain ‘the Tove 
of Mark Antony. 
Why should those women who belonged to other 
ages be smarter than she { 
She would soon know. She heard the tap at 
the door, and'a card was handed to the maid, 
“ Say ‘that I will be down directly,” sho eaid, 
giving the. maid an expressive look, as much.as to 
say, ‘* This is your opportunity.” 

whee tnihe eek Powis net up as he saw the maid 
stan on the thresh 
He supposed she had sh to bring him some 
message from Beatrice. The girl had been in the 
employ of many fashfonable ladies, and she was 
used to many intrigues which would never be 
known to the ontside world, 
She koew her business perfectly in this in- 
stance, 
“May I spenk with you a moment, Lord 
Powis ¢ t she ssid, pausing on the threshold. 
‘4 Certainly,” he answered, coming forward 





uickly. 
a ye ihe a letter for you,” said the girl, heaitat- 
ingly, poten it from her pocket. “T wns 


told to post it this afternoon ; but seeing you 
sitting here, iggy thoaghs occurred to meo—why 
not give it to you now?” 

Yes, you on to be sure,”’ he replied, holding 
out his hand for it, 

She gave him the letter and turned away. He 
did not look at the superseription, but put it 


friendship, but he could not: help but feel pleased 
at the admiration she received. 

He heard expressicne on all sides as to her great 
beauty. Ib had not occurred to him until just 
now that Beatrice was so beautiful. 

The flower show was a private exhibition, cards 
being sent out only to a favoured few. These 
flower shows always were well attended by the 
Four Hundred, and the dainty refreshments 
served were always duly appreciated, 

Soon after their arrival Beatrice complained of 
a severe headache, and asked her companion to 
ny | her an ice. 

was just about making the request to be 
allowed to fetch oue,” he said, “ Like you, I 
find the odour of roses somewhat de ng 
instead of exhilarating.” She knew that ft was 
afew moments too early for the refreshment. to 
be served, but she judged he might fill In thefew 
momenta of waiting by reading the letter in his 
pocket... It was more than probable that he would 
do so, She had plotted and planned for this very 
opportunity. Her surmise was correct. Having 
at least five minutes on his hands to spare ere he 
could procure the ice. he bethought him of the 
letter in his pocket, At the second glance he 
saw that the delicate superscription was in 
Beatrice’s haudwriting, and the thought passed 
wonderingly through his mind what she could 
have to say to him. by letter that she did not 
care to say to him in person. 


(To be continued.) 








OUR LOT. 


» Wa.think our way so rough and steep, 

All others smooth and plain ; 

Oar neighbours all earth’s pleasures keep, 
While giving us the pain. 

If. we but knew the sad unrest 
They veil-from curious view, 

We'd deem our simple portion best, 
And would exchange with few. 


The smiles we meet in lane or stree 
Are masks, just like our own— 
Mere flashes on s world’s deceit 
To trace where hopes are flown. 
There's more of truth in tears than smiles, 
In silence than in speech ; 
Though oft the lip a soul beguiles 
That tears could never reach. 


We only know what. we alone 
Are suffering, yet we know 
That weare hiding from some one 
The pain that hurts us so, 
And still we are so prone to think 
His emile an index iz 
OF joy, and be doth only drink 
Of bliss that’s ever his, 


We Ite on beds of suffering prone, 
With weeping watchers near ; 

Some others suffer all alone, 
Whore no one sheda a tear, 

We may be distant from our home 
And mourn till we return. 

Some homeless one is doomed to roam, 
E’er for a home to yearn. 


There’s but one path so dark that none 
A darker path shall tread, 

And but one hungriest one alone 
Who asks a loaf of bread. 

There's but one saddest heart to yearn 
For aid on each tad line ; 

And when that heart is found we learn 
It fs not yours or mine, 


Soler us cease to mourn our lot, 
And bless the cheering sheen 

That throws on life’s shade one bright spot, 
We'll happier be, I ween. 








ken garmenta. 
A moment later she had joined him, and there 


then, 
on thelr way to the flower 
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(Continued from page 103.) 


“T tell you it’s a wild-goote chase; you must 
be mistaken,” be eaye to Morgan. 

“Don’t pot yourself in a fluster, sir! I’m 
williog to stake my professional reppertation 
agin s threepenny bit it’s O.K. ‘Never mind her 
name oot being in the bill; all actresses has a 
‘num dy ploome,’ as they call it, She'll be on 
in the Ludgate Hill scene; from foformation 
I’ve received, there's no doubt about it, See, 
it’s the commencement of this next act.” 

When the band had finished the act-drop rose 
and revealed a magnificent set-scene of the most 
realistic kind: Ludgate Circus on a winter's 
night, with the Chatham and Dover Railway 
Station, to which real cabs were golyg and 
coming. 

Round after round of applause burst forth as 
each well-known point was recognised, and the 
scenic artist was duly “called on” aud congra- 
bulated, 

After a few pedestrians had crossed and re- 
crossed and several vehicles had been applauded, 
the ecene becomes suddenly still, the stage is 
ermopty, end a perceptible hush is perceivable all 
over the theatre, 

From the firsts wing comes a pretty, pale- 
faced girl, dragging herself wearily slong, evi- 
dently so falnt and ill that it is with diificulty 
the audience is able to catch her pitiable story. 

She is worn out with walking, she is friend 
less, hungry, and homeless, and as she turns 
round and faces the audience she sees a face in 
the stalls that makes her give the most piercing 
shriek and do the moat natural ' back fall” ever 
heard and witnessed within the walls of « 
theatre 


The applause is terrific, her ecream went 


through everybody, and, as the manager pre- 
dicted, “made the scene "it was so intensely 
real 


Small as was the part, the audience insisted 
on recalling the actress who had so surprised 
and electrified them, and then the play pro- 
ceeded. 

Sydney was overwhelmed with thanks and 
congratulstions, and was greatly surprised that 
no oue seemed to think anything unusual had 
happened to her, 

When she wend to the dressing-room she 
found the call-boy waiting, with a card on which 
was the name of all others that was dear to her 
Arnold Richards, 

That gentleman when he heard Sydney speak 
knew, of course, that there wae no mistake, and 
that at last he bad found his love ; and, having 
thanked Mr. Morgan, and given bim something 
on accouvt of the reward promised, bade him 

good-night,” not being anxious for » third 

perazon to be present at the atrange meeting. 

Aiter waiting outside the stage door voy some 
time, and walking up and down the court, so 
happy aud excited that his feet seemed scarcely 
to ouch the ground, Arnold at last discerned 

the petite figure of Sydaey at.the entrance, peer- 
ing to the ri ight and left for the oneshe so longed 
to see, 

Tn a second he was by her side, 

'' My darling, I have found you at, last! You 
naughty child not to let us know where you 
were,” 

*T thought you had all forgotten me.” 

‘Forgotten you! Did you think I could ever 
forget you? Ever since your letter to Mrs, 
Wynne arrived, stating that you were going to 
London, I have thought—dreamt—of nobody 
but you. - We returned to England at once, and 
from the moment of my arrival I have done 
nothing but search for you from one end of the 
city to the other,” 

‘ Forgive me for s0 wroaging you——won’t you } 
T have been so wretched, so miserable, thed I 
believe I should have gone mad had not this 
chance of appearing on the atage occurred.” 

“ How on earth came you to dosuch a thing?” 

* Oh, I know you will not blame me when you 





a in desperation, I was obliged to accept "the 
offer.’ 

“Do you know anyone at the theatre }” 

"No one except » carpenter who lives in the 
houses where I am lodging.” 

“Where is that?” 

“Av Kennington. The Jandlady has been so 
kind to me; will you come and see her} Good- 
rome knows what I should have done but for 

er ” 

Oalling a cab Arnold bade the man drive to 
Maldstone-street, when Sydney had told him the 
address ; and in a few moments they arrived 
ab Mre. Marshall’s, who was eurprised and 
delighted to see Sydney back so soon. 

The widow was naturally frightened at first, 
on seeing her accompanied by, as she thought, a 
stranger ; ; but a few words from Arnold appeased 
her fears. 

* A t my heartfelt thanke, my dear madam, 
for your kindness to Mise Mildmay, I am sure 
we can phar repay en? for the service you have 
rendered her and myself. 

* Don’t mention it, elr, please. I’m eure I've 
done nothing. I only wish it had been in my 
power to save the poor dear all the trouble and 
anxiety she has gone through.” 

"Well, now that it has come all right, Mrs. 
Marshall, you will not find us ungrateful,and any- 
thing that we can do for you we shall be only 
too happy to do. Eh, Mies Laura. Monteith!” 
—which was the name under which Sydney had 
appeared ab the theatre that evening. 

When Mrs. . Marshall left the room to make 
nang ree mel for supper Sydney recounted all 

er vicissitudes, from the time of her arrival ab 
Waterloo Station dowa to the happy and extra- 
ordinary meeting that evening; and, in return, 
Arnold told her of everything that had occurred 
since they lad met, not omitting the one im- 
portant thing of all others—that he loved her 
fondly, fervently. 

He had not to plead very long, for, good 
actreas though abe had proved bereelf thab-night 
on the stage, in that little parlour Sydney could 
not act the least bit, and she soon confessed that 
her heart for a long time had been his, and all 
she could say was she was so happy she couldn’ 
speak. 

There waa but one drawback to their mutual 
joy, and that was, it was so late that there was 
no possibility of communicating with dear Dr. 
Wynne. 

“Never mind,” said Arnold, “we will take 
them by surprise on Monday ; and, ob, how 
overjoyed they will be to eee you,” 

By the first train on that day the happy 
couple went down to Bedwin, and the delight of 
the doctor and his wife may be ned, 

They cried and laughed alternately at Arnold’s 
purpozely comic recital of Sydney’s adventures, 
the doctor regretting sadly that he had not been 
present to witness her first and only sppearance 
on the etage—Sydney having sent word to the 

manager before she left London that ahe would, 
frora unforeseen circumstances, nob be able to 
appear again 

The following day they all went down to West 
Cliffe, to look at the future home of the young 
peaple ; 3 and on the following Sunday Maud 
Fenwick had the mortification of hearing 
Arnold Richards and Sydney Mildmay " asked’’ 
in church, 

Within a month their wedding was solemnized 
with considerable splendonr, and though neither 
Mrs. Marshall nor Mr. Evans figured in the long 
liat of illustrious guests they were not forgotten, 
both of them having accepted lucrative posts on 
the Weat Cliffe estate, where after a short con- 
tinental tour, the bride and bridegroom took up 
their sbode~-the happiest of the happy ! 


(THE END | 
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‘ FACETLA. 


“] auways used to overestimate my abilities,” 
he remarked. ‘‘ Weil, never mind,” she replied, 
consolingly. - “ Your friends never. did,” 


‘’w surprised, Mr, Bachelor, to hear that you, 
of. all men, believe in early marriages.” Old 
Bachelor: “ Well, madam, there’s some excuse 
fer folly in youth, but not later.” 

TetzzR : “ Hofley declares that if he marries 
atall he will marry awidow.” Grimshaw : “ Yes, 
confound him ; he fs too lazy to do any of the 
courting 1f,”’ 

Suz: “When I marry, I hope my husband 
will die youpg—I want to bea widow.” He: 
“ How barbarous! How cruel!” She: “Oh! 
don’t worry ; it won’t be your funeral.” 

“Way do you beg!” asked the kind-hearted 
*T can't help {t, ma’am,’’ said the beg- 
gar. “My wife's « widder with five children, 
and they looks to me for support.” 

** Mr, Surrn,” said a lady at the fair, “ won't 
you — buy a bouquet to present to the lady 
you love?” “It wouldn’t be right,” said Mr. 
Smith ; ‘I’m a married man.” 

Tas Wires: “I think, John, you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, expecting me to sit up till 
twelve o'clock ab night darning your socks.” 
The Husband : “‘ My dear Maria, don’t you know 

bat it’s never too late to mend i” 

Lapy (to tramp): ‘No, I shall not give you 
anything. You look strong and well able to 
work.” Tramp: “Ah, mum, you shouldn’s 
judge people by their looks ; I thought you looked 
a kind-hearted lady.” ; 

Miss Sonmpste: “The heroine of my story is 
to be one of those modern advanced girls who has 
ideas of her own and doesn’t want to get married,” 
The Colonel (politely): “Ab, indeed, I don’t 
think I ever met that type.” 

Scsyriric Mamma: “Do nod dance all the 
evening, dear. Remember that the dances of an 
average ball cover a total distance of nine miles.” 
Practical Daughter: “Ob, but a girl is carried 
most of the way, mamma,” 

CHARITABLE OLD Lapy (to little beggar gir)) : 
" There's some bread for you. It’s a day or two 
o@, but you can tell your mother to take three 
or four fresh eggs, a quart of milk, a cup of 
sugar, some good butter, and a half-grated nut- 
meh and ehe can make a very exeellent pudding 
0! hg 

 Evipgntiy,” eald the poet, picking up a 
volume of Shakes from the table, " you 
recognise genius, Mrs. Fishcake.” ‘ Well,” said 
the landlady, as she showed the prospective 
boarder her drawing-room, “I gen’lly do, an’ 
make ’em pay twoweeksin advance. But some- 
times I get fooled when they palm ‘emselves 
off on me as honest clerks,” 

“Have you made any progress in your draw- 


ing ¥” asked the artist’s friend, ‘“‘ Yes; I'm 
doing splendidly.” ‘ Getting in touch with the 
modern ideas at last, are you?” “I think so. 


But I tell you l’ve worked hard for success, 
You've no idea of the difficulty I had in keep- 
ing things from looking like what they were 
tupposed to represent.” 

“Tuat isarare violin I hear you playing so 
often—is it not?” asked the next-door neigh- 
bour, “It isindeed,” replied the owner of the 
instrument, ‘Ib cost over £100.” “Seems to 
me,” rejoined the other wearily, "{t’s too valu- 
able to be used like an ordinary fiddle, Ii it 
was —_ I wouldn’t touch it more than once a 
year)” 

‘*THose undershirts I bought here ‘iaet 
month,” he began, “I remember it,” sald the 
shopman, “It wasa great bargain, Did you 
find them warm enough?” “They were warm 
enough when I firet put them on, but J didn’t 
think to inquire about them this morning }” 

Inquire about them?” “Yes, Ever since they 
were washed the baby has been wearing them. 
Now, if you have anything that ien’b quite so 
much of a in, isa little more likely to 








remain my size, 1’d like to see it,” 


I Have just been reading the account of arail- 
road whl in which every occupant of the 
smoking-car was more or less injured, while the 
rest of the passengers on the train escaped with- 
out barm,” said old Hoon, “ There, Ezra,” ex- 
claimed Mrs, Hoon, triumphantly, “There is 
another warning sgainst the use of tobacco,” 

A HBERCULANBAN Scots Grey passing along 
Princes Street, Edinburgh, one day, stopped ab 
the post-office, and called on a shoeblack to shine 
his boots, The feetof the Dragoon were in pro- 
portion to his height, and, looking at the tre- 
mendous boote before him, the arab knelt down 
on the pavement and called out toa chum close 
by,—"' Jamie, come ow’re and gie’s a hand ; I’ve 
got an Army contract |” 


DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 


“KAPUTINE" cures Instantly. 


Enclose stamped addressed envelope to “ K.,” 
Lrp., HuppensriErD, for free samples 
with name of nearest agent, 


EXQUISITE MODELS. 
ERFECT FIT. 
GUARANTEED WEAR. 


bY & Ni: 
.\ \ DIAGONAL SEAM 
al CORSETS. 


Patented in England and on the 
oniinent, 
Will not split in the Seams nor tear 
in the Fabric. 








2 and Coutil. 
R4/ll, 5/11, 6/11, 7/11 
y per pair end upwards, 
— THREE COLD MEDALS. 
Sold by the principal Drapers 
and Ladies’ Outfitters. 





LAME PEOPLE 


May walk perfectly straight and with the greatost case 
by wearing Puner’s Lovis Boors. No hideous boots or 
unsightly irons, Write for pamphlet.—L. R. PINET, 
Boot and Shoe Bureau, 66, Bernera Street, Oxford 

















SWIFT SEWING MACHINE. 


|wHy Pay MorE? 9J@)/@ Wer Pay MORE” 


Every Machine warranted. 


This newly-invented ma- 
chive (The Swift) is the 
wonder of the age, and @ 
marvel of mechanion in 
producing a thoroughly 
reliable Family, Sewing 
Machine, suitable tor 
Drexsmaking and a!( kinds 
of Family Sewing equally 
as well as those costing 4 
guineas. Easy instructtou 
hook and complete set of 
sries for 14s, 6d.,with 

e cover, %. extra 







oac 
circular, or call and 
» machine at work 





ourely packed in strong wood case, upon receipt of postofiice 
order, Extra needles 6d. and Is. per packet 
Address, H. LEIGH and CRAWFORD, 


$1, Brooke Street, Holborn, London, E.0, 








Wind onthe Stom 








Mrs. THOS. ADIE, 


Soldiers’ Home, Norwich, writes: ‘It is with grateful feelings 

that I add my testimony to the effects of your WIND PILLS, 

For years I was afilicted with severe pains in the body, 
arising from 


WIND & INDIGESTION. 


At times my sufferings were excruciating, and night after night 
I have sat up having hot turpentine flannels, dc., applied; but 
these and all other means produced no beneficial results. 
taking a few doses of your WIND PILLS I lost all the pain, 
and have never suffered from it since. 

them largely to my friends.” 


PAGE WOODGOCK'S WIND PILLS 


Being PURELY YEGETABLE, TASTELESS, and 
MILD and TONIC in their action, 
may be taken with perfect safety by the most delicate 
of either sex. 
ALL SUFFERERS from Indigestion, Liver Complaints, 
Biliousness, Sick 
tion of the Heart, &c., should avail themselves of this 
most Excellent Medicine. 


All Medicine Vendors, 1/14 and 2/9. 
stamps from - ok 


PAGE WOODCOCK, LINCOLN. 


After 


I am recommending. 


Headache, Palpita- 


Post free for P.O. or 





to avy address, se- 
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SOCIETY. 


THe very latess idea is the fixing of six 
captive balloons in good positions, so that those 
who shrink from the crowd can get over their 
heada. 


Tue Prince and Princesse of Wales’will honour 
the Duke and Duchess of Westminster by stay- 
ing with them from the eighth-of next month 
until the fifteenth at Eaton Hall, Chester, Their 
Roya! Highnesses will be accompanied by Prin- 
cess Victoria, 


Or Her Majesty’s own jewellery, perhaps the 
best known ornaments are the good-sized diadem 
she used to wear when opening Parliament, a 
Russian tiara sometimes taken to the opera, 
the small Crown womp since her widowhood, 
the necklacs worn at her own wedding and 
several other bridals, and a necklace of large 
single sbones that must be very valuable. 


Ascot begins on the lSrh of June, and the 


‘Queen is expected back to Windsor from Bal- 


moral on the 15th, so thatthe Prince and 
Pelncers of Wales. will go there from Ascot. 
The Princess will bold ber customary water 
picnic on the 19th, and on the 2ist Her 
Majesty and all the members of the Royal 
family will be in town for the great celebra- 
tion of the following day. The Empress 
¥rederick, who will have arrived previously, 
will accompany the Queen to town, Many 
near relatives of our Royal family will arrive 
in Eogland ia time for Ascot, but most of the 
Royal visitors for the Commemoration will 
arrive in London on Surday, the 20th, and 
Monday, the 21st. 


Tre landau in which the journeys between 
Buckingham Palace and Paddington are cua- 
tomarily performed is now in the hands of the 
oachbuliders, and fa to have ita sober claret- 
coloured exterior changed for bright crimson, 
picked out with gold; and Js, moreover, to be 
fitied for the first time with india-rubber tyres. 
[he seven other carriages in general use when 
the Court is in London are to be renovated, 
aud ave to be occupied by Princesses, who will 
thus be in geod view of the piblic throtighout 
the progress; while forty extra carriages Rave 
been merely:-bired for the ‘week, and’ will, 
doubfless, have the Royal .arms, lion; unicorn, 
&>., painted in for the ‘occasion, s¢ that they 
may look quite the real thing. 


Tae Queen is to arrive at Buckingham Palace 
from Windeor Castle about twelve o'clock on 
Monday, June 21st, and Her Majesty will drive 
in semi-state through Hyde Park from Padding- 
ton Station, On Monday thiere is to be a. Royal 
lunchton party at Buckinghom Palace, aud fo 
the afternoon the Queen will receive all the 
Imperial and Royal guests from abroad. At nine 
clock there is to be a State banquet (full dress), 
followed by an evening party for the Royalties, 
the Corps Diplomatique, the Ministers, and the 
suites of the visitors from abroad. On Tuesday 
the 22nd the Prince of Wales will preside at the 
Palace banquet, after which there fs to be a 
Royal evening party in the ballroom with music, 
On Wednesday the 25rd there will bea garden 
party a> Backingham Palace, for which some six 
thousand invitations are to be issued by the Lord 
Chamberlain, The Queen, Royalties, and Court 
will be grouped in a marquee on the lawn, and 
the guests are to pase in front of it as they enter. 
There’ will be another State banquet at night, 
after which the Royalties will go to Lady 
Salisbury’s ball at the Foreign Office. On Thurs- 
day the Queen is to leave town after luncheon, 
on her return to Windsor, and Her Majesty 
will slight at Slough, and drive thence to the 
Castle. Slough, E:on, and Windsor are to be 
decorated, and addreases are to be presented by 
the corporation and by the ecclesiastical bodies 
of St. George's Chapel and Eton College. There 
will bs a State Ball at Buckingham Palace either 
on Thursday or:,om Friday; and. whithever 
night is not taken by) the Palace: wii be 
appropriated by the Dake aad Duchess of 
Devonshire, 





STATISTICS: 


Tus average weight of a man’s ‘skeleton is 
fourteen pounds, 

Ir is estimated that the death-rate of the 
world is sixty-seven a minute, and the, birth- 
rate seventy a minute, 

TuHens are forty-eight different materials used 
in constructing a piano, which come from no 
fewer than elxteen countries, 

Tux ten consumed yearly in London fs thirty- 
three million pounds, The daily consumption 
of tea is ninety thousand poutids, of coffee one 
hundred and twelve thousand pounds, and of 
cocoa eighty-eight thousand pounds, ~~ ~~ 

Ws English .are,the greatest travellers in 
the world, In 1895 exact statistics of visitors 
to Paris were kept by the police, to whom 
proprietors of hotels and boarding-houses had to 
meke returns, These statistics were: English, 
48.373; Americans, 42,317 : Germans, 96,224. 





. GEMS, 


A GoLpEN rule which will often save us from 
petty worries is to strive resolutely to allow only 
our own conduc? to affect our mental condition, 
to rest satisfied with doing our very best, and 
having done this, to disregard as far as poseible 
the failure of others to attain our own particular 
standard. 

It is interesting to notice how often a man be- 
comes that which his friends or seciety expects 
him tobe. He will rarely nt. us when 
we show him that we have faith in him, and an- 
ticipate good results; and this fact is fuil of 
suggestion to those who seek opportunities for 
doing good. 

Accertina gratefully . the. many...bonefite Ib 
freely givee, av honourable man will feel himself 
bound to do what he can for the world’s welfare, 
to leave tt better off fu some resepcts, at leant, for 
his havingittved in it. The wholdipast progress 
of mapkind! has been _ about, and 

va 





future progees 8 mush the same 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Nor Cooxigs.-Two cups of sugar, two eggs 
one-half cupful of melted butter, six tablespoon- 
fuls of milk, a teaspoonful of cream of tartar, 
half 9 teaspoonful of sods, one.cup of hickory-nut 
meats, enough flour to make rather a stiff dough, 

Parsxip Frirters. ~~ Wash, serape and boil 
three or four parsnips. Mash, and season with 
salt, pepper, and a tablespoonful of butter, add to 
a pint of batter, stir well, and drop in spoon- 
fuls into boiling fat, fry brown, take up, drain on 
brown paper, and serve hot, 

Cinnamon Bons. —- Four eggs, three cups 
of sugar, one small cup of butter, and one cup 
sweet milk, three and one-ha'? cups of flour, two 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder in flour sifted. 
Sprickle with brown sugar and cinnamon. Either 
bake in muffia rings or pieplates, 

Cur Poppine.—Two cups ‘of flour, one cup 
suet, chopped fine, one cup currants, one cup 
seeded raisins, one cup milk, onecup brown sugar, 
one-half teaspoonful carbonate of soda, nutmeg 
and cinnamon to taste. Mix ‘all well together, 


rdoto buttered mould, and steam two hours,” 


with hard sauce and wine sauce. 

Creamep Coprisn  Toxaves.-—Soak one and 
one-half pints of corned codfish tongues (to be 
found at the large fish markets) four or five 
hours in cold water. “Boll until tender in some 
fresh water, gpd pour off. Add’ to the tongues 
one pint-of’mHk, one tablespoonful of butter. 
Thicken with a little flour, andthe raw yolk of an 
egg. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tae Bank of England was opened 202 years 
ago. . 

Ir is estimated that there are 1,300,000 Irish 
people in Australia, 

Tuere are four Irishmen to every Englishman 
in the United States. 

Gavuzx Is believed to have this name because it 
was first made at Gaze. 

Iw the winter months a child grows only one- 
fifth as much as ft does in June and July. 

Experiments recently made show that soap- 
ee ewer rough sea almost as well as 


Imrsrecct teeth are a sure sign of civilization. 
Perfect teeth are found, as a rule, only among 
savages. — 

A quegn Japanese idea Is that of the off 
who served ia the war with-China, in petitioning 
the Government to erect a umeént to the 
memory of the horses that fell in the war, 

Tue Queen’s team of cream-coloured 
horses, which are.to draw, the abate carriage at 


the celebration next June, are now exer 
cised in the streets so as to accustom to 
the traffic. : 


_Tux- carpet in the Queen's private railway 
carriage cost £150. The curtains are hang on 
allver poles, which cost ten guineas each. 
PO re. cost £150. The whole saloon cost 
£6,000. : a 


Goxprisz are of Chinese O. ig, ste 
originally found in a« large hear \y 
Tsiehtsing and were first broaghs to. Europe in 
¢he 17th century. ° The first i Frauce came asa 
present t0 Mare. de’ Pompadour. wiperhite 

Many Chinese tetaples are, provided with a 
bell as the entrance, and when. the 


F 


enters he gives the rope a to ring the in 
'| order that the Deity Be atid ok his com- 
ing, snd be at hand to to his business. 


new 
white linen cuttiogs—never from anything that 
has been worn, So carefully is | pre 
pared that even the number of Gps the 
Ip made by each is registered ou a 
ial by machinery, * ’ 
Tus latest novelty in. the line of 
cousiste of s watch which dogs not require any 
winding. All that fe 
do, in order to have the time. with aegis e 
is to walk half a mile a day. The- z 
mechaniem consists of au ingenious contrivance 
by which a small weight fs raised and lowered 
from the jar of walking. The motion of the 
weight a amall ratchet arrangement, which 
winds the to ita full tension, and then Is 
automatically held until more winding is needed. 
Ax Italian inventor has constructed s spherical 
apparatus, by means of Mich wa veadeoes to be 
able to descend to apy webry Ret He 
proved this fn a recent ex t at Spenia, but 
he was unable to get the thing to ascend. He 
stored about 2,000 cubic feat of compressed air 
in the apparatus, apd then ft lowered to & 
depth of some 30 feet, 


Bank oy ENctawp Rotes are made from 
the 


AN entirely new thing In teeth has been 
favented by a New York dentist, which 
artificial masticators within the reach the 


and vuicanised, prod 
of teeth. One of the greatest ad of the 
rubber teeth, aside from their c (a ‘com- 
plete set costs about 10s), is thelr extreme light- 





ness, They weigh less than half'ss much ae any 
other form of denture. acs bebe 
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NOTICES’ TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


& W.—A sb cannot be ping Pd am an 
article at the marked upon it in Lis windo 

Oxo Scascawen.—It 4 upon ddan 
You could obtain full trom your postinsn, 


Scorry.—The children of the Duke of York are Prince 
Edward, ‘born in 1894, and Prince Albert, born in 1895. 

v. V. V.—Th is Rela tobe qaite proper to ent an ogy with 
a small spoon from the abell. 

Ioxonance.—For every receipt given for £2 or ‘over a 
stamp must be 

Dot.—The height of Her Majesty the Queen 4s sald to. 

vc ave teak bn 

T. G. W.-#The parchment used'on the beat banjoes is 

welt-akine, 


made from’ 
epka scippntia te euprceed to be the best stixau- 
Secy IMPROVEMENT. grammar, even the mcst 
sense yWould sult ft your yequtremenba, 
fiboo tuaiipure can be cleaned with a 
- 
BoucaTiom— X en young Wiles’ college is far 
aud away the of ahh Z 
Possy,—OCorinths are sree, cured, in Greece 
and exported from 


Bopy.—Salt fish are oak gulls and 8 pp tesnens 
by soaking them in sour mil 

A. S. 8.—The meaning is that =e - not 
remunerated in proportion to their 

Oueax.—Pens made of ea slap: ‘Moy are é 
to write easily and not to rust. 

Novetty.—Fry slices of teead and serve upon Phen 

bot minced sai that has been done in gravy. | 

re ACcTICAL,—& man struck by ne should be 
treated ltke one apparently drown 

Mittiowarne.—The income-tax ~ ite present form 
was first imposed in the last year of the laat century. 


Jory.—The head-quarters peptic ey gy Police Office, 
Scotland Yard ; address Chief Constable there. 

Accin.—-There is no cathedral in Birmingham except 
St. Chad's belonging to the Roman Catholic Church, 


sidag: wdianoands pearl 6 ring is pay one one p-, 
3 aobthng 5B pearl, or something of 


Wrak bart ay ae is a very ft gt st 
and very spitable for those persons of nervous tempera- 
ment for whott tea or coffee is too stinaulating. 

ok T.—Moderately strong salt and water taken b 

a” teaspoonful “2 at futervals le 4 good thing ferithg 
poms, 

Heanor THE Fasny,~—The- eldest sop. -wo' es 
ae a special claim dover the other children 

iw. 

Wourp-e Saitdmk.+ We certalaly should ‘ndt' re(iom- 
mend you to commence 2 seafaring life if you can find 
any other employment. 

Georraer.—-For the conditions of copyright to 
the secretary of the Stationers’ Company, sare, 
Hall-court, London. : 

©. A A.—Runnymede, a eladow between Staines and 
Windsor, where the great neal was alized, to uae | 


Lovis.—The P consists of f Sitande 
Seay 2 See gro, gu contain, $1,800 


must deliver.arbill of particulars, if 
required ; bat the fact that-he hae nos_done so already 
does not annul the debt. 


M J..K—You can sublet, the house 
empty, But will be Hable nineties kat for any 
camage to premices, 

Ose wx. Dotet.—The cost gtia divoros suit tt there a. 


pad opposition te ft, and “oy 


ry 


Aegtsicdir spr yrould be 

Heine: SS thd hoods ae & doo. eG, 
Or of Spgland are badges af thetr dogrose an the 
aniversey whlch Shey debopgg Eee i VER 
P. 0.—The husband cannot be compelled to allow his 


Fn Sa 


Sravoatiye.—There 


podition to do stigh work, bs fk Sad Rie OF pai pos 


unless one is @ very su) 

H.E W.— we i te certain who 
advertiser ja, ia domnocied. with 
Christan Herald, Tuador-e' yey bay ar you 
qe: ight dddreas your ingey. 


A Pacawp.—Uniess it can be aiown that ‘the to 
Teeulted from some defect in we Lene ome or 
some fault of the commas or of a 
2 mc on hig behalf, com: 


t. —Boile ¥ ia 
skins’ or eab = : 
is to rub it the ie ; ‘ 
and water in t 








from ‘‘w 
ow be yee ladies 
after _ is wt Se and is derived from the , 


Norsemen for the 
from their Sobsbarows arte drinking 


process, which is more a ii S77 


ef ; 


Socrery.—The word “ Wi nag ey 4 -xoom” is abbreviated | 
" he a: to which 
was the usual | 
eae The custom of witeicawing | 


ny ah ve dismiesed all women | 


IN RETIREMENT. 


G. P.—If real ivory, whiting and spirits of wine 
made into a and. jeid on will whiten them. 
Leave the on till. dry. Great care must be 
taken that none of the powder gets between the keys. 
If {mitation ivory it must be done by a professtonal. 


Poverty. we man required to contribute towards 
the support of his father in the workhouse, if he fails to 
agree with the guardians as to the amount, must be 
sutatdoned before the megistrates, with whom th 


| decision rests, and to whom he ¢an explain the clrcum- 
tances. 


Down where dark willows bend beside a j 
ra San toes thee waters with their 
And rushes di the shallows 
with emerald inlaid, 
th -covered o'er, 


Pcl os Ps 


with moss 
wg itt dog and I love to 
ia ie eyes fixed on the farther em 
deep the air's delicious win 


"espa eas 
To idle summer's fragrant hours away, | 


p Adal gh boo fa 
Qf yet more conqueror’s laurele to be won. 


Sometimes each looks into the other's face— 
We search with keenness one another's eyes — 
He for affection’s look to find Re bey 0 trace, 
I for the noble thought that in him lies ; fe 
then , whatever may come, | 
at he 
s ugh dum 
My fate will ieee with devotion pure. 


And give me but this fragrant ‘wildwood 
Te eons te companion my most tlthtal Pion, 
I then could bear ilbfortune with ¢g 
And find contentment till my dage a hairy end, 
The gauds of earth are profitless and vain, 
Ambition but a bauble eg: 
So in this wild, alone with him, I 
Would count mene with truest . ntl es blest. 


' 


j 
' 


Ngwiy ane ah, — Towel frin, womg vt be oversewn, 
before be: 3 eal Caiees this is done the. | 
towel ‘r6Me frayed and ia shabby” 
directly. If it g0 be oat pevescon, She — } 
appearance g time. 6 
laundress shou ¢orousl 
it against the of a Meo parate the 
strands, and make it lookeshetter combing | 


% 





Torsr¥-We are constantly being asked for remedles 
| for what you complain of. We know it is very dis- 
agteable to be so stout, but can only advise you to 

avoid farinaceous foods, to take plenty of ontloer 
| exercise, and if necessary consult @ qualified me lical 
| man. 


BSambo,—A farmer who has part of bis farm under 

Pell Rag crop and part under grasa is entitled to keep o 

out license to herd his sheep or cows off the 

‘tee land, a shepherd also and a biiud man, as you 

, state, aro exempt from dog-tax ; but grazter, cattle 

| salesman, d and market gardener are all ‘orced 
to pay tax for any doga they keep. 


Timip Lovex.~in our opinion the right sort of a 
fellow who Is in love has in view the attainment of one 
! thing, and one thing only, that ts, the love of the g'x! 
ie loves: We have not much sympathy with the sug 

ies 1 that he should turn toany other then his reat 
papas | hoe feels more assured of a kinder reception 
from another source, In the present case, our advice fe. 

to try, try a 








Tsar Loxpow Reaper can be sont to any part of thé 
bie wrrsa Three-haupene Weekly t ar Quarterly, . 
nd Bightwence The yearly subsct iphiogy 
forthe Mewthiy Part, including Christmas Part, ‘is 

| Dight Shillings and Eighpence, post-free. 


Au Back Nownars, Parts and Vouvuns art ta goto 
iscllers. 


, and may be had of all Boo! 


NOTIOG.—Fart 450, Now Ready, price Sixpence, post. 
tre ipence. Also Vol. LAV, housd in cloth, 


Tux INDEX to Vor. LXVII. is Now Roady ; Price One, 
| Penny, post-free, Threc-kalfpence. 


Qf Avy Lorrsss ro 3s Appxrssep ro Tee Rprror ov 


lon, 

the fringe and beat | Tam Lompox Reanan, 26, Catherine Stroet, Strand, W.0. 

+4? We cannot undertake to retarmn rejerted man. 
acripts 
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cutters, 
|S ers, 


} Manufacture 





preven 


Pi CULE A AND 
VICTORIAN 
COSTUMES. 


DIRECT BY PARCEL Post 
o} Prom, the taryest firm of 

in“the World, who employ B00 500 ; 
fein paid assistants, 


u 

THREE GOLD MEDALS | 

. aaa” \nwarded: for excellence gf Design | 
sree Ted cut 9 absolute tionesty of ! 

| These Costas ara NOW ow made up an 

} @ fabrics. 

| 4 . John Nobie Charis Serge,’ a.) 






NOBLE 


incl: acing 
designers 1 











MODEL pe 


4} St2830 33° s0in 
taped ioe 8/- 3/64/- @ 


Be one aot Length fro 
mm, 
ate lar t match,! top of niedk- 
Saddle and sacihars ned, -band to edge 
akirtcaly, 4 tew,! of) skirt 


deem carriage 6d. extra, | front. 





th bs goo, durables —) hty dalla a aud ; 
John Nobile tume Coa 
ing, a tighter See ht, aahionghis, 
| smdothstirfaced ' elotht. for -present 
wear. 
PATTERN of both fabrics, and 
i latest dwn Book sent Fea, aud 
| need 1 = ae ba eared 
Pe a oy 
KNOCKABOUT ROCK. | 
t 
an tdent 4/6 
wi | Holiday and | 
*) School: gar+ SteM andre | 
ment -~ with) 
| Size 21 2427in saddle, MODEL, 670. 
| Prige 1/62/62 /6 top fall 





“sleeve! Mover 670.~Up*to-date Open Coat 
and (and Skirt Oostume, well-cut Coat 
} pocket: with: Newest 15/ Sleeves, Reveta 


and Cufla, full a wide “Tailor 
Car vri- Skirt. Safely packed .in 
age, leather board bes and carriage paid oh 
aid. Ts. extra 














ee » ines Mk 





Boe made to 








ok a Lary Navy, Brown, Bronze, Electric, Petunia, Myrtle, Cinnamon, “Ru by, 
&S4, 36, Seine, round haps dierarms), skirts being 38, 40, and 42ins. 

ay 1/6 extra. 
tr na 


ADER hhocaae 
Ee; tm. re erik tin MANCHESTER. 


gurning Orders Ppt dpe | attended to. 


Bawkers—Londor and Midland. 
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IN THESE DAYS OF HIGH PRESSURE, 


when the incessant grind necessary for a decent existence is severe 
enough to knock vital sparks out of the constitutions of the best of us, 
who shell deny that they are wise in their generation who, without wait- 
ing for a danger signal, appeal periodically to some proved medicine 
which can be implicitly trusted to cleanse and renovate the 
marvellous mechanism of the human system? At no time sf 


since the days of Adam have breadwinners, whether : 
man or woman, stood in such pressing need as they ~ 

do now-a-days of a sure, convenient, and at the 

same time perfectly harmless antidote against 

brain-fag, irritability, and drooping spirits. 


Well, to balance the bitters, you will 
generally, even in this hard world, 


find the genuine sweets some- 
where, and undoubtedly it is Ky 
just here where 
come cheerfully and cheap- 
ly to the rescue. A remedy 
‘ always pleasantly speedy—for we 
oH have no time to rest by the way— 
certain in its curative power, safe and 


® gentle in its action, and permanent in its 
hs PILLS have found, and are ever finding, 











‘“ 





results, is it any wonder that BEECHAM’S 

their way into the waistcoat pocket of every wise 

man, and into the cupboards of every thoughtful woman, 

maid, or matronP BEECHAM’S PILLS have long 

been prized for their distinct virtue of pleasingly appealing 

to the brain via the stomach, and by dispersing all “cobwebs,” at once 

fitting us to face the struggle of modern life. Vast numbers owe their 

good health to BEECHAM’S PILLS; nay, more, we repeat the old, 

bold, but honest statement that BEECHAM’S PILLS save thousands of 

lives yearly. Therefore, we consider the forcible assertion that first 

caught your eye on this page to be the plain truth—viz.: that “in these days 
of high pressure," BEECHAM’S PILLS eat af 


ARE AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY. — 


London : Published for the Proprietor, at 26, Catherine Street, Laer aN F. Commvorp ; and printed by Woopratt and Kimpan, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W_0. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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FOR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


& J, COLLIS BROWNE'S 


ANIONGD AITNO 


UNLORODYNE. 





D*®. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ete Amy Medical 
Staff}, DISCOVERED A REMEDY, to denote which he coined 
the bin CHLORODYNE. Dr. BROWNE is the SOLE 
INVENTOR, and, as the composition of CHLORODYNE 
cannot possibly be discovered by Analysis (organic substances 
defying elimination), and since the formula has never been 
published, it is evident that any statement to the effect that a 
compound is identical with Dr. BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
must be false. 





R.J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. PAGE WOOD STATED PUBLICLY 
in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was UNDOUBTEDLY. 
the INVENTOR of CHLORODYNE, that the whole story of 
the defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, and he 
regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See The Times, 
July 18th, 1864. oid ; 





D* J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
is the TRUE PALLIATIVE in 





NEURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, 
"TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. 





THE 
GFEAT SPECIFIC for 
CHOLERA, DIARRHGA. 
E-D YSENTERY, 
THE GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH, London, RE- 


PORT that it ACTS as a CHARM, one dose generally suffi- 
cient. 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta, states :—"'TWO 





DOSES COMPLETELY CURED ME of DIARRHEA.” 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
of September 23, 1895, says: 

“Tf I were asked which single medicine I should prefer to 
take abroad with me, as likely to be most generally useful, to 
the exclusion of all others, I should say CHLORODYNE. I never 
travel without it, and its general applicability to the relief of a 
large number of simple ailments forms its best recommenda- 
tion.” 


Royal Irish Fusiliers, Cork, 
Feb. 6th, 1896.-: 
Deak S1r,—I wish to give public testimony to the infinite value 
which your remedy for Dysentery and Diarrhea (Dr. BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE) proved to several members of the Special Service 
Corps, in the recent Ashanti Expedition. I bought a small bottle just 
before leaving London for West Africa, and having used it myself with 
beneficial result, treated some of my comrades with equal success 
(though some of them were very bad). I should be very glad to re- 
commend it to anyone about to travel in a treacherous climate, where 
they are so much exposed to this dangerous malady. 
Gratefully yours, 
G. SMITH, 


To J. T. Davenport, ‘* Band,” R.LF. 





D® J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
rapidly cuts short all attacks of 


F PILEPSY, SPASM, 
Corte, PALPITATION, 
JY YSTERIA. 





MPORTANT CAUTION. 


The IMMENSE SALE of this REMEDY has given rise to many 
UNSCRUPULOUS IMITATIONS. 

Be careful to observe Trade Mark. 

Of all Chemists, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


° 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 
33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 
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NATIONAL SILEX OPTICAL & AURAL CO. 


(F. C. REINS PATENT.) 


SPECIALISTS IN EYE AND EAR AIDS. 


SILEX LENS ARE THE BEST YET SOLD. 


PRIZE MEDALS, 1851, 1853, 1855, 1862, 1867, 1873, 1878. 1886. < 
WRITE OR CALL AT THE 


PARADISE FOR THE DEAE’, 
108, Strand, London, W.C. 





















“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


BEECHAM’S PILLS | WHEN WASHING CLOTHES 4 
USE ONLY | 
FOR ALL a a 
BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, I~ e C k | TT ‘5 : 
BI : 
\ 
ue. 


SUCH AS 
Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Weak Stomach, Impaired 
Digestion, Disordered Liver, 
and Female Ailments. 


Sold everywhere, in Boxes, 9}d., 1s. 1}d , and 2s, 9d. each, with Full directions, 
The 1s. i4d. Box contains Fifty-six Pills. 
THE SALE IS NOW SIX MILLION BOXES PEK ANNUM. 
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PUBLISHED AT THE OFFICE, 26, CATHERINE ST., STRAND. 
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CAMPBELL’S 
MELODEONS 


With Organ and Celestial Tone, and Charming Bell 
Accom! ments. 


NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE. 
The Solemn Psalm, the Soul-s Hymn, and the Cheerful 
Song, can all be pla ed on these Instrumente. 
No knowledge of Music required. 
ENORMOUS DEMANDS, Selling in Thousands. 
@® 100,000 Testimonials. “& 





















7 
\ | an No. 2..Dark Brown 
fai if No. 3.. Light Brown 
wy) pS 
7 ae ¢ Golden Brown 
ap Mo S| orAuburn 
me No. 5.. Pure Golden 
a aa -_ - 
> ae | Imperial] 

a 3 No. ¢ Hair Grower | 
mh p ; = 





Britain and Ireland. Money returned if not approved. ORDER AT 


Special Offer to the readers of the Loypon Reaper. 


Campbell’s ‘“‘Gem” Melodeo oe wwe Privélonly 
Campbell’s ‘‘ Miniature’? Melodeon 3. sx eI 1 
Campbell’s ‘‘ Paragon’? Melodeomn .. «=  -» " 14). 


Campbell’s ‘*Favourite” Melodeon one 
Cut out this and send P.0.0. for the-amount. Either sont carriage * paid in Great 











Harmless, Perfect, 
Permanent & Odourles is. 
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A Medical Certificate 


Al! lovers of music should at once send for our New Illustrated Privilege Price List for 


1897. now ready. 150,000 of these valuable lists sent out yearly, Send penny stamp to 
CAMPBELL & CO., Musical Instrument Makers, 116, Trongate, Glasgow. 
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Sat J STREET, | ONDON $3 ai 
* " Established 1868. Once Tried, Always Used. To Make a Delicious Cup of Tea without Using a Teapot. 








Quickly correct all 
irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 
symptoms so preya- 
lent with the sex. 
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Electro-plate on wae Silver ... $0.64 6d. 
“Solid Hall-marked Silver «+ lis, 6d. 
Cheaper quality Nickel Silver... 1s. 0d. 
= Obtainable everywhere or Post-free from 
H. J. COOPER'S PATENT. “UNICUS,” 


NCCI a Ge 22, THAVIES INN, HOLBORN CIRCUS, E.C. 
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SOLD EVERY WHERE. 
SOLE MAKER-—ALFRED BREESE, LONDON, 
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din Apply— 
a ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, 
be? ~ 
bat 26, Catherine Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
her " 
Ht : | ty 
; ts the vital principle of Prime Ox Beef obtained from selected 
| Cattle reared in Australia and South America. It develops the 
; Muscular System, giving Fresh Strength and Increased Vitality 


o the Healthy, whilst 


AS A 


; 

t 

| a Means of Stimulating and Sustaining Invalids it has no equal, 
heing meat and drink at one draught, and providing the most 
1 perfect Concentrated yet easily Digestible Nourishment in the 
} form of a pleasant 


af BEVERAGE. 


Bovril Limited, Food Specialists, London, E.C. 
Directors : 
; The Right Hon. LORD PLAYFAIR, G.0.B., LL.D., DR FPARQUHARSON, M.P., 


ind others 


Bottles 
Everywhere. 


The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 


Blotches, Eozema, Acne, Disfigure- 
nents. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth 


eeenm Healthy. 
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Promotes Appetite, Cures hal 
Evsteria. Nervous Oomplaints, & 








2s. 6d. | 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
QUININE AND (RON 
“REAT BODILY STRENGTH! Folie 
GREAT NERVE STRENGTH | 
GREAT MENTAL STRENGTH | 
GREAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH |! en 
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WHELPTON’S PILLS 


Should always be kept at hand 


wHeLpron’s PILLS 


Have enjoyed 50 Years’ Success 


wHELpron’s PILLS 


The Best General Family Medicine 


WHELPTON’s PILLS 
WHELP ron’s PILLS 
WHELP I on’s PILLS 


Will keep good in all Climates 


WHELPTUN’S STOMACH PILLS 


The Best Dinner Pills 


WHELPTON'S OINTMENT 
WHELPTON '§ OINTMENT 


Heals Cuts, Burns, ete., like Magic. 


‘Cure Headache at Once 


Set your Liver in Order 





Ask for WHELPTON’S PILLS @ see that you get them 


Sold by all Chemists, 7§4., 1s. 144., and 28. 9d, ue box, 
Or of the Proprietors, . 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 


Free by Post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps, 
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